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T all happened because, when Sis 
Poague and the littlest Johnson girl 
grew tired of picking sweet-gum in 

the new-ground, they squatted in sweet 
content on the windward side of a burn- 
ing log-heap and were soon delightfully 
employed popping cane. And now | 
suppose it is necessary to halt in my 
story and explain the few words already 
written—which shouldn't be the case. So 
long as an author is reasonably sure that 
he knows what he is talking about—and 
I certainly am—his readers ought to be 
willing to take something for granted. 
At any rate, it is discourteous to butt 
in with questions before a fellow is fairly 
started in his yarn. If you don’t know 
all about the “new-grounds” down 
South, and the big sweet-gum trees that 
are girdled and left standing when the 
smaller timber and brush is all cut down 
and burned, and the “good chewin’ 
wax” which hangs in drops and strings 
from the gashed trunks, to be gathered 
and chewed by young and old; if you 
don’t know of these things, I say—or 
that the tiniest joint of cane in the brake 
will “pop” with a distinct report when 
laid for a minute on a red-hot coal— 
then the best thing you can do is to pur- 
chase a ticket for some point in the Mis- 
sissippi River bottoms and proceed to 
acquire a little useful information. What 
makes the cane pop? This is merely a 
story, my friend—not a scientific trea- 
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tise. It may be that the air in the hol- 
low is expanded by the heat and so ex- 
plodes the confining walls; or it may be 
that, instead of air, there’s nothing there 
but a vacuum, and that the unusual 
warmth makes it get mad and swell up 
and bust—just as I may, if you keep 
on asking fool questions. Any way, the 
cane pops, every joint of it; and if it 
happens to be the butt joint of a blue 
cane as big around as your wrist, the 
report is about like that of an old-fash- 
ioned Southern derringer—the sort some 
of us used to turn loose through our 
coat pockets, at the approximate time 
when some others of us were dodging 
four ways at once or traveling a lively 
gait towards home. And now I propose 
going ahead with my story: 

It was not a remarkably large néw- 
ground, even as they run in the Cache 
River country; for Big Bill Poague was 
lazier, if possible, than Little’ Bill, his 
son, who had the reputation of being 
too slow to get in out of the rain until 
the day after it fell. There is a story 
back of this neighborhood saying, but it 
will have to keep. If there is anything 
in heredity, the boy was excusable in 
his laziness. Still, there isn’t the slight- 
est shadow of doubt that the father had 
actually slowed up noticeably in ‘his 
movements at that period of life when 
most men are at their best, so there was 
no telling what Little Bill might make 
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of himself in after life. But neither of 
the two were overly smart with an axe, 
and, when you come right down to brass 
tacks, there is a whole lot of work about 
clearing a two-acre patch in big timber. 
Moreover, there was the new fence, just 
beyond the log-heap from the girls, which 
father and son had already built up to 
the sixth rail; and there was the narrow 
cleared belt beyond the fence, just wide 
enough to permit the passage of a clev- 
erly driven wagon and which by a stretch 
of imagination was termed a road. Lots 
of the stumps still standing in it were 
hub-high and some of the mud _ holes 
were hub-deep, so that the road really 
measured about the same one way as the 
other and was not a thoroughfare to be 
negotiated at a gallop. At least, such 
was the opinion of the hero of this nar- 
rative, who is just now turning the cor- 
ner of the fence and can be introduced 
just as well as not. In fact, the quicker 
I get through with this part of the job, 
the sooner | can get the littlest Johnson 
girl busy with—but that would be tell- 
ing. 

“J. Thurman Dodge” was the way 
he had registered the night before at the 
Peach Orchard hotel, and the gang of 
loungers in the “ office’ had agreed that 
the name fitted him. So there you have 
name, description and all, in a single 
sentence. He was riding the oldest and 
boniest horse that Holdford’s livery sta- 
ble could offer a customer, but its age 
and slowness counted for rather than 
against its serviceability when rough 
roads were in question. The old gray 
was as sure of foot as an Indian and 
almost as noiseless of tread. Neither of 
the girls heard or saw J. Thurman 
Dodge’s coming and it may be remarked 
that the gentleman mentioned was too 
‘busy with his own thoughts to take heed 
of anything other than stumps and mud 
holes. 

And just at 9:15, on this bright and 
peaceful Sabbath morning, the littlest 
Johnson girl rammed a big cane deep 
in the glowing embers. 
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There had been more or less yarn- 
spinning in progress at the Peach Or- 
chard hotel the previous night. I sup- 
pose it is natural enough to stuff new 
comers with the sort of blood-and-thun- 
der stories that J. Thurman had so 
eagerly and trustfully listened to; but, 
at the same time, there might have been 
a serious sequel to such romancing, had 
he been a trifle better shot or a little 
less excitable. I presume the “ pop” of 
that giant cane rang in his ears like 
the roar of a 10-gauge shotgun and that 
the puff of gray ashes spouting upward 
suspiciously resembled powder smoke. 
Through the settling haze there was a 
glimpse of a flop-brimmed black hat and 
Dodge tried his very best to cover it 
with the bead of his pocket revolver be- 
fore the spasmodic clutch of a trembling 
finger sped a leaden pellet on its mission. 
Just where that bullet ended its flight 
will always remain a matter of conject- 
ure. Sis Poague said she heard it 
“ chunk ” against the logs and the littlest 
Johnson girl was equally sure that it 
whistled through her hair—which hap- 
pened to be as short as her father’s 
sheep-shears could get it. Dodge re- 
frained from firing a second shot. The 
big hat had disappeared, which fact might 
be accepted as evidence that he had 
scored a bullseye; and there was the ad- 
ditional testimony of a brace of screams 
—or one scream in two distinct keys, like 
the blast of a steamboat whistle. Fright- 
ened at first, he was now absolutely ter- 
rified. Shooting in self-defense may be 
justifiable, but it is nevertheless a serious 
thing for a stranger to celebrate his ar- 
rival in a strange land by taking the life 
of one or more of its citizens. Instant 
flight seemed the only course open to 
him; but even as the thought was born, 
his heart sank like lead—for out of the 
brush stepped Big Bill Poague, with a 
rusty, wire-wrapped but still dangerous- 
looking old Army musket, so held that 
its yawning muzzle stared Dodge straight 
in the eyes. 
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“ Hit either of you, gals ?” called the 
old man anxiously. 

“Mighty nigh it, Pappy,” responded 
his daughter in a tremulous voice. 

“He shot at you, all right. I stood 
tight here and seen him.” 

“They fired at me first,’ protested 
Dodge. “A man has a right to defend 
himself—but I didn’t know they were 
girls % 

“ That'll do, that'll do,” said Poague 
sarcastically. “ Neither one of them gals 
ever shot a gun in their lives. Drop 
that pistol before I turn loose with a 
handful of squirrel shot. I am jestice 
of the peace in this here township. Lift 
a finger, an’ I’ll show you what it means 
to resist a officer in the discharge of his 
dooty. My house is yander erbout a 
quarter—ride right erhead an’ ride 
mighty slow. You run ahead, Sis, an’ 
tell Bill to bring the shotgun an’ help 
his pappy with this dang’rous pris’ner. 
Yes, sir! We'll see if you kin ride around 
over the kentry an’ shoot up a passel of 
gal critters like they was coons in a corn 
patch !” 

There are occasions and exigencies in 
life which call for a quick and hard fight 
or a good, swift getaway; but they are 
not when the other fellow has the muz- 
zle of a musket poked against your short- 
ribs. J. Thurman Dodge was willirig to 
risk neither his skin nor dignity. More- 
over, as is quite commonly the case with 
men reared and educated in the older 
settled States, he had a wholesome re- 
spect for the law and its representatives 
and felt that no harm could befall him 
at the hands of a justice of the peace, 
providing, of course, that he was circum- 
spect and orderly in his own behavior. 
His innocent mistake had harmed no one 
and doubtless the incident would end 
with a few words of explanation and a 
hearty laugh all around. But he was 
still uncertain how the mistake had orig- 
inated, and naturally so, since unques- 
tionably a shot had been fired before his 
own. 

Little Bill’s laziness had gotten the 





upper hand of him that morning, for he 
was rubbing his eyes sleepily when he 
met the party at the draw-bars in front 
of the cabin, and he had forgotten. to 
arm himself. However, the prisoner 
made no attempt to escape, but obedi- 
ently led the way into the yard, up the 
puncheon to the steps to the porch, and 
over to a chair beside the water-shelf, 
where he dutifully seated himself and 
complied. with Poague’s command to 
state his name and place of residence. 

“T b’lieve you are lying,” remarked 
the old man bluntly; “for who ever 
heard of a name beginnin’ with one let- 
ter! But I reckon it'll do as well as 
any other. Keep the drop on him, Bill. 
Sis, you bring me my box.” The girl’s 
steps lagged as she entered the door, 
het chin upon her shoulder, as though 
she feared to lose sight of the terrible 
stranger who had so lately attempted 
her life. Poague located himself com- 
fortably upon the floor, with his legs 
hanging over the edge; while Little Bill 
leaned against the log wall, toyed with 
the musket’s hammer and tried hard to 
look blood-thirsty and determined. The 
littlest Johnson girl had dodged into the 
cabin and was now. staring out through 
a crack between the logs. The “ box” 
bore the name of a popular brand of 
cheroots. It yielded a package of printed 
blanks and a pencil. 

“ Bill,” said Poague, after a few min- 
utes of laborious scribbling. “I aim to 
appoint you a special constable for this 
here case. Hold up your hand an’ swear 
to do your duty as the Court directs. 
That’s all right, Billy. Now here’s a 
warrant to serve on Mister Dodge, for 
assault with attempt to kill. Don’t have 
to read it to him—put your hand on his 
shoulder an’ say ‘ You’re my prisoner.’ 
That’s the stuff !” 

“But this is the height of folly—a 
charge of deadly assault is too serious 
for ¢ 

“ Set down, set down !—I’m not done 
with you yet, Mister. You bet it’s some 
serious—a big fine an’ anywhere from 
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one to six months in jail. Now, Bill, 
here’s another paper. Do jest like you 
did t’other time. We'll sock him for 
breakin’ the Sabbath by shootin’ off a 
gun. That’s a case for the Grand Jury 
an’ means a hunderd dollars more.” 

“Wasn't you hunting this morning ?” 
expostulated Dodge, now thoroughly 
alarmed. ‘“ What were you doing in the 
woods with a gun? Don’t try to tell 
me there’s one law for residents and 
another for travelers !” 

“The constitution gives every man a 
right to tote lawful arms—an’ mine is a 
Army musket,” responded Poague, again 
busy with his pencil. “ You can’t swear 
a man is huntin’ onless you see him shoot 
—I’ve seed that tried, right here in this 
very county. Bill, this one is for shootin’ 
across the big road. I reckon I'll fine 
him ten dollars for that when the case 
comes up.” 

“See here, you gray-haired old rob- 
ber! Let me tell you something before 
this foolishness goes any farther. I’ve 
only ten dollars and a few cents in my 
pockets and I'll see you and your county 
and your big road in a hotter place than 
this before you'll get any more.” 

“ Don’t you cuss a jestice of the peace, 
young man! That’s resistin’ a officer, 
an’ I warn you” (with a shake of a 
crooked and grimy forefinger) “ that I'll 
give you the limit if you make nary 
nother sech a break. Bill, this one, for 
totin’ unlawful weapons, means a hun- 
derd dollars or six months in the pen. 
Don’t shoot him, Billy!—jest drap your 
gun an’ cotch a leg. There! That was 
a mighty purty fall! Now hand me that 
hitch rope, till I tie him up good and 
safe.” 

Dodge had been guilty of a second 
mistake, for he should have chosen a 
more favorable opportunity for showing 
resistance. Poague’s watchful eye had 
caught the intent before it was hardly 
conceived, and, somehow, his long legs 
swung around and got in the prisoner’s 
way before he was within grappling dis- 
tance of the newly appointed officer. 
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Lying upon his back, tied hand and foot, 
he glared at his tormentors for a mo- 
ment; then laughed, as the absurdity of 
his position appealed to him. “ Sorry 
we upset your box of warrants, old man. 
Are there any more papers awaiting 
service ?” 

“I’m jest tryin’ to think,’ admitted 
Poague frankly. “Of course we’ve got 
you for resistin—I’ll make out the pa- 
pers in a minnit—an’ that cuss-word you 
used when your head hit the floor makes 
a clean case for ‘loud an’ vociferous’ 
talk. On top of that, I reckon you've 
raised a disturbance in a public place— 
for the office of a jestice of the peace is 
always public. Maybe I might think of 
somethin’ more, but you're strange in 
these parts an’ I don’t want to be too 
hard on a feller that’s got no friends 
handy. Roll him over out of the sun, 
Bill, while I finish writin’.”’ 

Now that the dangerous stranger was 
under proper restraint, the littlest John- 
son girl came forth from her hiding, 
knelt upon the floor as near to Dodge as 
common prudence would permit and 
stared at him with open-mouthed curios- 
ity. Sis had retained her self-possession 
most admirably during the short strug- 
gle, but was now wiping her eyes with 
her apron and sobbing—snappy, gasping 
sobs that would not be choked down. 
Suddenly she darted into the room and 
was back in a flash with a big pillow 
for Dodge’s head. “ Maybe you'll rest 
better,” she suggested bashfully, and in 
another second was heard rattling the 
dishes in the shed-room kitchen and 
loudly singing “ Oh, Think of the Home 
Over There !” 

“ Sis gits excited so blamed easy,” re- 
marked Little Bill sleepily. “ Some of 
these days she’s goin’ to have hard con- 
vulsive fits. Glad I ain't a gal.” 

“T’m glad you ain’t our cook,” re- 
sponded his father. “Reckon you 


wouldn't have enough gumption to bile 

coffee water. 

Dodge ?” 
The prisoner preserved a sulky silence. 


Gittin’ hungry, Mister 
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He had made a careful study of the laws 
of the State before entering it in quest 
of an investment in timber lands and 
had mentally approved of the ample pro- 
visions for peacefulness and order. Bill 
Poague could point to a clause in the 
penal code to justify issuing each of his 
numerous warrants and as several of 
the cases came within the jurisdiction of 


and for Sabbath-breaking. Both of these 
cases must necessarily be decided by the 
circuit court and he would be lucky if 
he escaped imprisonment in addition to 
a heavy fine. The only way out of it 
all would be to bribe the magistrate and 
the prisoner’s principles would not per- 
mit consideration of such an alternative. 

When the call to dinner came, Dodge 











‘Drop that pistol,’’ said Poague, ‘‘before I turn loose with a handful of squirrel shot!"’ 





a justice’s court, convictions must follow 
the testimony of the two girls. It would 
hardly help matters to demand a jury. 
In any case he must pay the penalty for 
carrying a revolver—a bit of egregious 
folly to which all his troubles might 
justly be attributed. By appealing to 
a higher court, punishment might be es- 
caped on all the other counts save this 


declined to be disturbed. 

“ You can watch him, Sis,” commanded 
Poague, “an’ Minda Jane Johnson can 
mind the flies off the table an’ pour cof- 
fee. Keep fur enough off so he can’t 
kick you.” 

“ Yes, 
obediently. 

“Do you think I would kick ?” in- 


Pappy,” responded the girl 
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quired the prisener, when the two were 
alone. 

“Maybe I deserve it—but it was 
Minda Johnson that popped that big 
cane. I’d turn you loose if I wa'n't 
afeered of Pappy. It’s a shame to tie 
you up this way !” 

“ Will you give me a drink of water ?” 

“T’d do jest anything on earth for 
you, Mister.” 

“Thanks. Don’t forget that you said 
it.” 

The girl held the tin cup to his lips; 
then arranged the pillow anew. 

“Pappy is just trying to make some 
money,” she said, as though some sort 
of an apology was demanded. “He 
wants to move to Texas and the best he 
can git for the land is a hunderd dollars 
an’ a yoke of work steers. Couldn’t you 
give him that ten dollars . 

“Not a cent! If that’s his game, I'll 
put off these cases in the courts for the 
next ten years. No thieving country 
justice can rob me! There, it’s not worth 
crying about, little girl. Tell me about 
this land your father wants to sell. It 
can’t amount to much, judging from the 
prices asked me for timber lands in Peach 
Orchard yesterday.” 

“ That’s cause you was a stranger an’ 
they allowed you had money. If you 
was a residenter, you could git plenty 
of wild land for two dollars an acre. 
Pappy has an eighty an’ a forty, with 
a heap of big timber on it.” 

“Has he ?” murmured Dodge medi- 
tatively. A moment later he hazarded 
a second question: “ How old are you, 
Sis ?” 

“ Seventeen, come next April.” 

“ Have you a sweetheart ?” 

The girl’s eyes opened a bit wider, 
but she answered in a matter-of-fact way 
and without a trace of hesitation: “ Bud 
Hollister has been comin’ for about a 
year, but I don’t keer a thing for him. 
He drinks a heap—do you think it is 
right for a young man to get drunk ?” 

“Not when they are too young,” re- 
sponded Dodge cautiously, recalling the 
ruddy tinge upon the eMer Poague’s 
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nose. “Suppose I can see a plan to get 
myself out of this trouble—will you help 
me just any and every way I say ?” 

“Tf it won’t make Pappy mad.” 

“T’m pretty sure that it won’t. Now, 
when the others are through dinner, I 
want you to fix up a little meal, just for 
us two. I intend to have your father 
untie this rope and apologize for his 
rudeness. By the way, have any of your 
neighbors got a farm to sell ?” 

“Just any of them.” 

“ But tell me one—some one near here. 
And tell me quick, for your father is 
shoving back from the table.” 

“There’s old Peter John Robertson— 
place jines our’n on the road to’ds town.” 

“He'll do. And so you say, Miss 
Poague, that you consider the climate, 
society, educational opportunities and 
transportation facilities of this particular 
geographical section of the State to be 
superlatively superior to those obtaina- 
ble elsewhere ? Allow me to remark 
that I am delighted to hear you express 
such an opinion, since it coincides per- 
fectly with my own pre-conceived ideas. 


You are unquestionably right, Miss 
Poague. I know of no region which 
offers greater attractions to the = 





“Best country on earth,” interrupted 
Poague from the doorway—greatly to 
the relief of his bewildered daughter, 
who was almost on the point of declar- 
ing that she had “never said no sech 
thing” — “ We’ve got everything here 
you can find anywhere else. The finest 
timber, the best land an’ purest water 
and some of the 

“T don’t want to hear about it from 
you, Poague,” said Dodge roughly. 
“Your business with me is merely to get 
some money out of me—if you can; but 
I'll tell you in confidence you'll not get 
enough to buy a chew of tobacco. The 
ten dollars in my pocket you may steal, 
but before I’ll pay a cent of it for fines 
or court costs, I'll spend every dollar 
I’ve got in the bank hiring lawyers to 
fight these cases for the next five years 
to come. I'll carry them to the Supreme 
Court, if I must, to secure justice. And 
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while I’m on the subject, Mr. Poague ” 
(in the sweetest wmaginable voice and 
tone) “I am going to be one of your 
nearest neighbors and I know we shall 
get along together perfectly. You doubt- 
less know that lovely little farm of Mr. 
Robertson’s—— ” 

“What! That wore-out, rotten-fenced 
frog-pond of old Peter John’s! You'll 
starve to death there in a year, if you 
don’t die out with the chills. I wouldn’t 
give him ten dollars for the whole blamed 
place!” 

“Looks like a bargain to me at two 
hundred.” 

“ But that’s because you don’t know a 
derned thing about it. Bill, help me 
untie this gentleman—how am I goin’ 
to talk to him when he’s flat on his back? 
Say! You. don’t aim to make nobody a 
present of that two hunderd, do you? 
Why not walk around a little an’ see 
what I’ve got here—soil so deep you 
can’t find the bottom an’ white-oak tim- 
ber that'll cut a milyun feet to the acre.” 

“But I am not buying land of you, 
Mr. Poague.” 

“ Shucks! You ain’t holdin’ no grudge 
for a little mistake sech as might have 
happened to any of us. Sis, gether up 
them warrants an’ stick ’em in the fire. 
Don’t worry, Mr. Dodge; we're all your 
friends here an’ I can lick any man that 
says there was any shootin’ out around 
the new-ground this mornin’. If you 
want to buy land—lIs this to be a cash 
deal, Mister ?” 


“Tf I can find a suitable spot for a 
farm and stock ranch, I am quite pre- 
pared to pay for it.” 

“T’ve got a hunderd an’ twenty acres 
of the best—— ”’ 

Dodge interrupted him with a gesture. 
“T’ll make you a proposition and you 
can take it or leave it. How much stock 
have you on the place, Miss Poague ?” 

“A hoss an’ a lame mule, two cows 
an’ calves, an’ seven head of hogs.” The 
girl gave the information quickly enough, 
but her face plainly told of mental be- 
wilderment. 

“Three hundred dollars for land, 
stock, farming implements—if you have 
any—and everything in the house but 
your clothing. But it has got to be in 
the bargain that you and your son must 
leave for Texas tomorrow and not come 
back again until these charges you make 
against me are barred by statute of limi- 
tations.” 

“Make it the day after,” pleaded 
Poague. “Sis will have to fix up some 
duds to wear on the railroad.” 

“Tf this deal goes through, Sis stays,” 
replied Dodge quietly. “A farm is no 
good to a man unless he has a wife.” 

“Tl be dadgummed! ” ejaculated Lit- 
tle Bill—wide awake for once in his life. 

Big Bill cast one amazed glance at 
the blushing but bright and happy face 
of his daughter. “ It beats thunder how 
quick some fellers are to make trades,” 
he said—and a moment later added. “ an’ 
some gal-critters, too!” 


AT DAWN. 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES. 


Swift flies my heart at the daybreak, out to the cool hills, reeking 
Still with the mists of evening—far from the citied strife. 

Out in the far-hung dawn my thoughts drift dreamily, seeking 
Again the glens of my boyhood, a-quiver with awakening life! 


Wealth of the lone lands’ keeping, shame of the cities’ wasting — 
This, the beauty of meadows and sky and the lake at dawn. 
Lingering soft in the valleys, over the hill-tops hasting, 
All too soon is its radiance faded away and gone. 








BEAR SHOOTING IN KASHMIR. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


LACK BEAR 
fairly swarm 
in some of 
the favored 
valleys of 
Kashmir dur- 
ing the period 

that the fruit trees, culti- 
vated and wild, are bent 
down under the weight 
of their ripe produce. 
There are various ways of shooting 
them: some people prefer to rise early 
in the morning and get a shot at them 
as they steal away from the fruit to their 
lair, or else find them in the dusk mak- 
ing their meal in a mulberry tree, when 
a pot shot from below will bring them 
tumbling down. Driving is another 
method and is more exciting, for the 
jungle is usually thick and frequently a 
bear, which can be heard approaching, 
is not viewed until at very close quar- 
ters. Occasionally a bear will kill a cow 
or sheep, when, if a carcass be left un- 
disturbed, he will almost to a certainty 
return in the evening and afford an easy 
shot from a machan. 

M. and myself were marching easily 
down the Lolab Valley about the end 
of July some years back; the wild fruit 
was ripe and. there was plenty of bear 
about, but somehow or other we had 
been unsuccessful in gaining any skins. 
One day, however, we got “ khubber ” 
of a kill not far off camp: a bear had 
killed a cow belonging to a villager and 
had dragged it into the jungie some dis- 
tance in order to enjoy his meal in peace. 
We, of course, decided to sit up for 
him and sent our shikari on to prepare 
a machan in a place whence we should 
get a good view of the kill. In the even- 
ing, before dusk, we ourselves arrived 





on the scene; the kill was on the further 
side of a ravine and was in a fairly open 
space; our machan was on the near side 
of the nullah and consisted of bushes 
heaped up into a regular zareba, with 
loopholes looking on to the kill. The 
cow had been killed some way down the 
hillside and it seemed to us incredible 
that a bear should have dragged the car- 
cass so far up the slope. I wanted to go 
and examine the body but the shikari 
was most anxious not to taint the ground 
round about, so reluctantly I gave it up. 

Dusk crept over the forest and the 
four of us, including the villager, were 
huddled up in the machan at very close 
quarters. The weather was warm, the 
villager did not smell sweet, and the 
mosquitos were very numerous; so we 
devoutly hoped that Bruin would speed- 
ily come and release us. The darkness 
now rapidly settled down, the twittering 
of birds ceased, and the only sound to 
break the intense silence was an occa- 
sionaly shout from the village in the 
valley below. The trunks of big trees 
became indistinct and the form of the 
kill disappeared from view altogether, 
but its line was well defined by a big 
blaze on a tree beyond, which the shikari 
had made for the purpose. Presently 
out of the weird silence came the sharp 
crack of a twig, broken on the hillsiae 
above us. A glance at the shikari as- 
sured us the bear was approaching. An- 
other two or three minutes were passed 
in the deepest silence, during which we 
strained our ears to detect the where- 
abouts of the bear; and then again came 
the same noise from behind us. Bruin 
was making a ring round his kill and it 
would be lucky if he was not scared by 
our trail, which he was bound to cross. 
It was now difficult to see the blaze on 
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the tree and if the bear delayed much 
longer it would be impossible to see him. 
Suddenly an indistinct mass passed my 
line of sight and lost itself in the gloom 
where the kill was lying. This was the 
bear and he remained in sight suffi- 
ciently long to enable me to bring my 
rifle to bear on the spot where he seemed 
to melt away, and, finding that M. was 
ready, I gave the signal and we fired 
almost simultaneously. There was a tre- 
mendous Ough! from the bear in answer 
to our shots, and then a crashing amidst 
the undergrowth as he charged madly 
down the hill. The shikari was posi- 
tive that he was hit and I thought I 
heard a bullet strike, but did not feel 
overconfident. There was no possibility 
of doing more that night, so we left the 
machan and returned to camp for din- 
ner. If the bear was hit he would lie up 
—probably near some water—and there 
we should find him in the morning, when 
his wound would have had time to stiffen 
him a bit. 

We were up before dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning, and after a hasty break- 
fast hurried off to the kill. There we 
found one bullet in the cow’s chest, whilst 
the other had hit the bear sure enough 
but rather far back, as on his trail we 
found bits of his insides on the ground 
and on the bushes where he had brushed 
roughly through them. His trail was 
easily followed and led us past the 
houses in the valley and up the hill be- 
yond. Twice or thrice we came on spots 
where he had rested but the bleeding 
had ceased; no doubt he had stuffed 
some earth and grass into the wound to 
close it. At last we arrived on a cliff 
with great boulders strewn across its 
base, and here we lost the trail on the 
hard ground. The shikari sent a man 
to ring round the cliffs, to see if the 
bear had gone further on, whilst we 
proceeded to examine every cave and 
hole where it was possible for a bear to 
hide. After a long search we arrived 
at a narrow entrance, on one side of 
which were a few hairs, as if a bear 


had lurched heavily against it as he 
went in. A long stick was procured and 
thrust in, when something soft could be 
felt at the end, and as there was no 
answering growl to any of our vigorous 
prods, we decided he was dead. M., 
being the slimmest of us two, went in 
on all fours and tied a rope around one 
of the hing-legs and then we quickly had 
our friend out in the open. He was a 
fine big black bear and not at all in bad 
condition; it is popularly supposed that 
black bear must have mangy coats at the 
season of the year I speak of, but I 
have shot several very decent skins at 
this time—quite as good as some ob- 
tained earlier in the summer, when they 
are supposed to be in their prime. He 
had been shot through the stomach as 
we thought. The bullet had expanded 
on entry and had passed out on the 
further side, carrying a tremendous 
amount of entrails out with it. It was 
a marvel he had been able to travel so 
far, for he was quite cold and stiff when 
dragged out of the cave and must have 
died shortly after his arrival. 

The next two days we had some bear 
drives further down the valley, but were 
only successful on one occasion. The 
bear had been located in a narrow valley 
leading down to the river, and as he was 
certain to make for the hills, we made 
a détour to the head of the valley, whilst 
the beaters were formed up across the 
mouth and were to beat up straight to us. 
Down towards the river the valley was 
well wooded and covered with a heavy 
undergrowth, where any amount of big 
game might have harbored ; but up at the 
head of the valley the jungle opened out 
into a lovely grassy valley, where the 
trees were larger and not so close to- 
gether as further down. M. and I 
tossed up for first shot, which he won, 
and then we each selected a position on 
either side of the valley. The shikari 
hurried off to the beaters and the drive 
commenced. For some little time we 
only heard the yells of the beaters, 
mingled with the beating of the tom- 
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toms, and then an increase of the noise 
warned us that game of some kind was 
afoot. Presently we could make out 
the word “ Balu,” so felt assured of a 
shot. Nothing turned up, however, for 
some time, and then a sounder of wild 
pig burst from the covert and charged up 
the valley towards us. We let them pass 
in peace—though there was a noble old 
boar among them and they are fair game 
for the rifle in this country, where it is 
impossible to spear them. We were re- 
warded for our virtue shortly afterwards 
by seeing a bear come rolling clumsily 
along the same line of retreat. He evi- 
dently disliked moving on such a warm 


MERRY LITTLE NUT-BROWN 
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day, for we could hear him grumbling 
to himself as he came along. M. allowed 
him to come right opposite his position, 
when neatly dropped. him with a bullet 
through the neck and he never moved 
again. ‘Tfe was not such a fine bear as 
the first but was of fair size and not 
mangy except just around the eyes and 
on the ears. This finished our shoot 
and we returned to Srinagar with our 
skins, where they were very well cured. 
The sport may not have been very ex- 
cellent, but it was most enjoyable and 
took us through some of the prettiest 
country imaginable. 


MAID. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


I. 


Merry little nut-brown maid, 

Can you guess the trick you played 
With your smile and passing frown, 
As your hand, so small and brown, 

Rested just the smallest space 

In my own with dainty grace? 

Can you guess the trick you played— 
Merry little nut-brown maid? 


II. 


Just a glance I caught, as you 
Raised your eyes, so big and blue. 
In a trice the trick was done 
By those eyes, alight with fun; 
By your cheeks the sun had kissed— 
Not a dimple had he missed !— 
By the curls that round them strayed— 
Merry little nut brown maid. 


Ill. 


Such a merry jigging lay 

On my heart strings did you play, 
That I laughed aloud for joy, 
Like a happy, care free boy. 

My old heart, so worn and chill, 

All at once began to thrill 
To the jigging tune you played— 
Merry little nut-brown maid. 





IV. 


You are five and I am ten 

Times as old as you; but then 
Years all vanish when you play 
On my heart strings in that way, 

As you make mud pies; and I, 

Old and care-worn, standing by, 
Listen to the tune that’s played 
By the merry, nut-brown maid. 


V. 


Not a master but would pay 

Half his life if he could play 
On the human heart like you, 
Merry maid, with eyes of blue. 

You’re a wizard when you list; 

Not a single string you missed; 
Sweet and true the song was played— 
Merry little nut-brown maid! 


Vi. 


Merry little nut-brown maid, 

Have you guessed the trick you played? 
You have made me young again — 
Banished all the care and pain. 

Just to watch your laughing eyes, 

I would help you make mud pies; 
Just to have my heart strings played— 
Merry little nut brown maid! 
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HOTEL AND COTTAGE ON LITTLE BARBEE LAKE. 








SOME 


BASS WATERS OF INDIANA. 


By PAUL H. WOODRUFF. 


TI must be the fault of the 
4 railroads that Indiana, as a 
happy hunting ground and 
home of big fishes, remains 
. in semi-obscurity. The rail- 
roads brought the myriad 
waters of Wisconsin to pub- 
lic notice; and now Chicago complains 
that Wisconsin—even ’way up north—is 
almost fished out. 

The railroads and the steamboats car- 
ried the eager anglers in thousands to 
the Michigan shore; and now so many 
go there, and take their friends, that 
Michigan fish have attained the higher 
education and eye the most tempting baits 
with placid indifference. 

But Indiana! Who in Chicago is aware 
that in a single county of Northern In- 
diana there are three hundred lakes? 
How many know that if a census were 
taken of all the black bass caught weigh- 
ing Over six pounds, the majority of 
them would claim Indiana as their home? 

Chicago fishermen are accustomed to 
leaving the train almost within sight of 
their favorite water. This is not so much 





a matter of choice as it is a lack of 
information. They go where the rail- 
road tells them to go. Yet every fisher- 
man knows that the place a little re- 
moved from the path of traffic—a little 
hard to get at—is the only remaining 
hope of good sport in these days of ex- 
cursions. The ardent admirer of the 
lordly bass does not expect to see much 
of him in a one or two days’ trip. 

The eastern half of Kosciusko County 
is full of lakes. One hundred and sev- 
enteen miles from Chicago, on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, is Pierceton, Indiana— 
a town of a thousand inhabitants or 
thereabouts. And over a pretty country 
road, 3, 5 or 7 miles north of Pierceton, 
according to who gives you the informa- 
tion, lies—Eureka!—the place you have 
been dreaming of. The distance, be it 
said, is really six miles. 

While you are listening to the quail 
calling, and wondering how many more 
turns the road makes, the carriage pauses 
on a hill-top, and you see a glint of water 
off to one side. A moment later it ap- 
pears on the other side. These are only 
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two of the lakes, your host explains ; and 
forthwith, by some twist of the road, 
you find yourself in front of the hotel. 
The Hotel! think of it, ye stoppers at 
glittering hostelries that fiank each other 
in dozens about some poor little starved 
lakelet! Here is a chain of nine lakes, 
with one hotel, recognized as such. You 
and your friends can have a lake apiece. 

A warning to those who go there for 
a few days. The lakes are all connected 
by navigable channels; and the result is 
that the enthusiast wanders feverishly 
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boats, many of them provided with a 
live-box under the seat. 

Little Barbee is not a bad lake for 
bass. But, as in all groups of lakes, opin- 
ions differ as to the choice spots, and 
every man has his favorite water. Some 
have great success in the small, outlying 
lakes, labeled Banning, Shoe and Heron 
on the map. Others swear by Sechrist, 
Dan Kuhn (otherwise known as East 
Lake) and Sawmill. But there is little 
question that Irish and Big Barbee Lakes, 
with their. great luxuriant weed-beds, 
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MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LAKES, 





from one to the other, trying to fish 
the whole nine in as many hours. It is 
a temptation; but, to show how hope- 
less the task, let us add that these lakes 
are the headwaters of the Tippecanoe 
River; and a few miles down-stream are 
three more lakes—the largest five miles 
long. It would take a summer to ex- 
plore them all. 

The hotel faces Little Barbee, or Mid- 
dle Lake. Here is where the boats are 
beached—good old flat-bottomed fishing 


form the ideal waters for those big black 
bass. The south and southeast shore line 
of Big Barbee is especially fine. Between 
the outer and inner belts of weeds a 
gentleman from Fort Wayne caught two 
bass at one fishing that weighed 13 
pounds—one 6% and the other 634 lbs. 

The channels between the lakes were 
spoken of as navigable. In low water 
most of them are so choked with weeds 
that the boat must be paddled or poled 
through. But they are short—and many 
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a good bass is loitering about those same 
weeds. 

The burden of our song so far has 
been bass—just bass. Here is a peculi- 
arity of the Barbee chain o’ lakes: Never 
has a pickerel or pike been caught in 
any of them. To the omnivorous fisher- 
man, this fact may mar the prospect of 
sport. To the true sportsman—the wor- 
shiper of that King of American Fishes, 
the black bass—the absence of “ snake- 
pike ” will be an added attraction. 

Almost any bait goes in these waters 
—frogs, pork, spinners or flies; but the 





gills, crappies, sunfish, perch and bull- 
heads. The blue-gills attain a large size 
here, and are very popular with the na- 
tives. Of course, an occasional dogfish 
or garfish will intrude, but that is a part 
of the game. Fishing is not all bass. 

As for natural scenery, the lakes are 
all beautiful. Perhaps Sawmill Lake, 
one of the smaller bodies and the last 
link in the chain as the waters flow 
toward the Tippecanoe, is the prettiest 
—especially at the mouth of the river. 
It is worth a row from the hotel just to 
enjoy the loveliness of Nature. 
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HEADWATERS OF THE TIPPECANOE RIVER. 





deadly lure, the one that gets the big 
fellows, is the wooden minnow. An old 
Chicago bait caster, who would not use 
one of these “ battle ships” himself, ad- 
mitted that practically all the bass caught 
there of over 6 lbs. weight were taken 
on the big floating minnows. One must 
be careful in handling them, though, be- 
cause of the great crop of pond-weed 
raised every year. Along the edge of 
the outer weed belt, however, the many- 
barbed and bristling weapons can be cast 
with safety and do much execution. 
Still-fishers can get their fill of blue- 


Here is a peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment of lakes. If one has rowed through 
Irish and Sawmill Lakes in the morning 
and the dinner hour approaches, he can 
row to the head of Sechrist Lake, beach 
the boat and reach the hotel and a good 
square meal in a few minutes’ walk. 
Also in Big Barbee Lake the boat may 
be beached directly in the rear of the 
hotel. The proprietor of the hotel, B. 
F. Crouse, runs a general store in con- 
nection with it, where he sells almost 
everything. The combination is about the 
only sign of the world of commerce for 
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miles around. The mail comes nine 
miles by rural free delivery, his post- 
office address being Lake View Hotel, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Warsaw, Ind. 

By catching a train at about 7 in the 
morning, one gets to Pierceton around 
11 and to the lakes in time for dinner. 
Too far for the noisy excursion crowd; 
just right for the real fisherman. The 
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railroad charges something less than 
$4.00 for the round trip, and the hotel 
rates are low enough to make the trip 
an inexpensive one. And not the least 
interesting feature is that a fast train 
stops at Pierceton on signal at 5 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, bringing the tired an- 
gler into Chicago just about bed-time. 


CAMPING ON THE NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 





FEW words about my 
article in the June 
Sports AFIELD may 
not ‘come amiss. 
“ Along the Northern 
Mississippi,” while 
written from the an- 
gler’s view-point, nev- 
ertheless touches on 
camping out and the! 
pleasures incident to 








of Waters. If some 
of you have decided 
to give this old stream 
a trial, it may be of 
interest to get a more 
detailed statement of 
the ins and outs of, 
say, a week or two 
weeks’ trip on _ its 











bosom. 

To begin with: You are not going 
to get very far away from civilization 
at any time; you are not going to pack 
any luggage on your back over hills and 
mountains; you are not going to strike 
any falls or rapids, necessitating port- 
ages or carries; you are not going to 
work hard, as the current of the stream 
will take you along, whether you use 


the paddle or not. In fact, it is an easy, © 


almost indolent old creek to idle away 
a summer’s vacation on, while the vari- 
ety of fishing and the changing scenery 
lend a charm to the trip that will only 


a trip on the Father’ 


be appreciated in full as years, added 
to memories, arrange and re-arrange 
your camp sites when the mind is weary 
with toil and strife. 

For the trip in mind—a two weeks’ 


. cruise for two persons—you will take 


on leaving home your fishing outfit, a 
small rifle to shoot bullfrogs, snakes and 
turtles, 2 woolen blankets per man, a 
10x12 wall tent with fly, one 7x7 A 
tent, 2 rubber blankets, 2 frying pans 
with covers, a dripping pan, 3 knives, 
forks and spoons, 1 medium-sized gran- 
ite kettle, a water bucket, a butcher 
knife, a camp stove, 2 folding cots, a 
folding camp table, 2 folding camp 
chairs, a lantern, some mosquito netting, 
and an axe, rope, cord and nails. For 
clothing, a couple of old suits, 2 flannel 
shirts, 4 pairs of socks, 2 suits of light 
wool underwear, one mackintosh, a pair 
of rubber boots and a sweater. All but 
the clothing and tents should go in a 
box with handles on each end, to be 
checked as baggage to your starting 
point; the clothing with towels, soap, 
brushes and combs should go in a can- 
vas bag to be shipped the same way. 
Your provisions should be purchased at 
the town you embark from. 

Arriving at the river town, your first 
need is a boat or boats. A boat for each 
man would be the best, as the rowing is 
all down-stream with the current, or you 
can float entirely if you so wish. Get 
a 20-foot boat with a flat instead of 
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rounded bottom and after your duffle and 
self are aboard you will have plenty of 
room so as not to be cramped for space, 
while your flat-bottomed boat will stay 
under your feet and not roll and toss 
like a canoe shaped hull. You can sell 
these boats for nearly the purchase price 
at the end of the trip. 

After the boat comes .the provisions, 
which should not be bought in quanti- 
ties, as you are going to pass towns and 
cities every day and you can purchase 
bread, eggs, butter, etc., at farm-houses 
back on the bluffs that line the river. 
Of course you know what you like to 
eat best and as you will have plenty of 
room and abundant opportunity to buy, 
you can go in for as much luxury as 
you desire; but there are a few old 
standbys that all campers like and the 
list may not come amiss in outfitting. 
These are: salt pork, beans, rice, pota- 
toes, coffee, salt, pepper, sugar, flour or 
corn-meal (to fry fish with), and do not 
forget the oil for your lantern. If you 
are going to do your own baking, your 
camp stove should have an oven. Take 
along prepared flour and baking powder, 
but you can get your bread daily at the 
towns or from farmers’ wives and any 
way baking is pretty hot work in July 
or August. Milk, butter and eggs you 
can secure from the same source and 
fresh dug potatoes every day; if you 
want ice, you can get it as needed at any 
river town, and a hole dug in the ground 
big enough to take the entire cake makes 
a good refrigerator when covered with 
a woolen blanket, but be sure you dig 
the hole in the shade. Most campers 
find the springs sufficient to keep butter, 
lard and such things cool. 

This outfit as given is a good one and 
will keep you good-humored and com- 
fortable, although I have had some of 
my best trips without a half of the items 
here mentioned, and it will stand con- 
siderable cutting if you do not care to 
go to so great an extent. You can eat, 
live and sleep in the wall tent, keep your 
extra luggage and supplies in the A tent 


and reckon your pleasures by the hours 
of the day. You can make one-day or 
week camps—you will not have to hurry. 
You can fish where you will; take pic- 
tures at every bend in the river, getting 
large views from the top of the bluffs; 
be an Indian in-a small way and still be 
in close touch with civilization in case 
you need it. But here is hoping you 
will not. 

In the way of medicines take along 
some quinine in two-grain capsules, a 
roll of bandage for cuts and bruises, 
vaseline, court plaster and a box of ca- 
thartic or other pills. These things 
should be all you will require. If you 
need more, there will be a town some- 
where within easy reach and a doctor 
should prescribe for you beyond those 
primary ailments which are apt to be 
met with at first, owing to the change in 
living. 

Keep the camp in a sanitary condi- 
tion; throw all refuse in the fire and 
burn it or else dig a hole and bury it; 
dig a trench about the tent to carry away 
the water when it rains; hang the blan- 
kets out each day to air and keep a small 
supply of dry wood in the tent, which 
supply should not be used except when 
dry wood is unobtainable on account of 
wet weather. 

For a trial trip, a start from La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, would be the proper thing, 
floating down as far as Savanna, IIli- 
nois—allowing two weeks for the trip. 
This would give you plenty of time for 
two and three day stops at likely places 
and would not compel any exertion to 
cover the stretch. 

As you have a camp stove, you should 
do all your cooking on it; it may not be 
so romantic or Indian-like as the camp- 
fire, but after a few experiences you will 
find that, while the camp-fire is the thing 
when no other means are at hand, yet a 
camp stove has a camp-fire beat five 
hundred ways when it comes to cooking, 
besides saving numerous upsets and spill- 
ings. You can take rubber mattresses 
for your cots if you so desire, but the 
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life you will lead will make the canvas 
cots feel like beds of down when night 
comes. Place your rubber blankets under 
the woolen ones and do not cover too 
heavily and your sleep will be light and 
refreshing. Keep the tent front covered 
with the mosquito bar netting and very 
few mosquitos will get inside. You will 
not be bothered with the black flies or 
punkies of the North Woods and your 
vexations will be small in comparison to 
what the salmon anglers and big game 
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hunters have to contend with on their 
trips to the mighty wildernesses of On- 
tario, British Columbia or New Bruns- 
wick, 

This is an easy little trip—the cost 
being small if you so decree and the 
sport good from first to last. The his- 
toric old stream will tell you a story that 
will be remembered when the hair is 
white, the limbs feeble and the appetite 
jaded, and the longer you look back on 
that summer the dearer it will grow. 


“OLD RUSTY.” 


By ROSS KINER. 


mil was in the old days—long 
before factory loaded shells 
were common in the coun- 
try stores—that Nate 
) bought her. Nate ran a 
M) hardware store in the little 

Illinois town—a sleepy in- 
land village, perched turtle-wise on the 
edge of the Green River lowlands. 

Many’s the night I’ve sat upon a nail 
keg, big-eyed beside my Grandpa, and 
watched the old-timers come in after 
shells; the old 10-gauge 10-pound ham- 
mer boys they were. “Nate ! Gim’me 
fifty shells loaded with 3's.” Out would 
come the fifty-hole loading block from 
its place beneath the counter. In would 
go the empty cases; then, with funnel 
and powder-scoop, the 5 drs. of “ Eagle 
Ducking ” and the ounce of No. 3 shot 
(if in sky-scraping pin-tail time) found 
their respective places; while, as a bass 
obligato to the soft tenor Zzzzz ! of the 
powder and the harsh staccato rattle of 
the shot, came the Thud-thud-thud ! of 
the mallet on the rammer as Nate forced 
the black edges home. 

It was in the heart of those days that 
Nate bought Old Rusty. Far from be- 
ing old and rusty was she when Nate 
unpacked her, fitted stock and barrels 
together and snapped the fore-end home. 
As racy a 10-gauge Damascus, 30-inch, 





hammer Parker as one could wish, and 
many were the complimentary remarks, 
such as “She comes up just right.” 
“T’ll bet she’s a shooter,” etc., etc., and 
many were the covetous glances I—a 
barefoot boy—bestowed upon her as she 
stood new and shining in her spick and 
span factory dress on the gun-rack near 
the window. 

Those were the days when pigeon 
shooting was much in vogue—the days 
when a man facing the traps with a 12- 
gauge was laughed at and told to take 
his pop-gun to the woods and shoot the 
little sparrows. Old Rusty bore out the 
prophecies of her many admirers. A 
shooter she certainly was. If a friend 
of Nate’s missed a bird or two with his 
own gun and Nate was on the ground 
(as he almost invariably was), he was 
asked for the loan of Old Rusty, and if 
again he missed, no word of condemna- 
tion was uttered—no villification of the 
gun; they knew full well that anywhere 
within and up to a range of 60 yards Old 
Rusty, if held aright, was deadly. 

I have told you a little of Old Rusty’s 
advent. Of the gun’s subsequent life I 
can tell you little; but I distinctly remem- 
ber the last time I heard her voice re- 
verberate along the river marsh—the 
time she wiped out a cherished hope of 
mine. It was during the interval be- 
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tween-Nate’s disposal of the gun and 
the last time I heard her hollow-throated 
Boom-oom !—the Boo-oom! that all the 
old duck hunters knew—that she ac- 
quired the title of Old Rusty. Going 
from hand to hand, sometimes for cash, 
more often in trade—rebored and re- 
stocked—she soon became Old Rusty in 
truth, but she still could slam the 6’s as 
in the days of her polished youth. 

Bill King and I had been camped on 
the river since Monday and the luck had 
gone against us. It was in March, sultry 
and warm—much more like the May 
weather than the March of other years. 
O! how we wished for a norther to drive 
the spring flight back. Our wish was 
gratified with interest. Saturday morn- 
ing when I awoke I found an inch of 
snow upon my blankets—snow that had 
sifted through the chinks in the weather- 
beaten shanty; while outside the north 
wind screamed and howled, tore through 
the scrub willows and beat with icy 
breath upon the river’s breast. 

“ Bill! O Bill!” I yells. “ Git up! it’s 
snowing like the deuce. Hike out! we'll 
nail that gander today.” 

“ The Outlaw,” as the boys called him, 
was a lone Canadian gander—a giant of 
his race that had haunted the river bot- 
toms all the preceding fall and winter, 
and, so far, no one had been able to get 
lead into him—although several of the 
boys had once in a while taken a crack at 
him with their rifles, but at extremely 
long range as he sat alone on some snow- 
covered field. 

Perhaps a mile down-river Hi was 
camped. A sweeter, gentler spirit and 
a truer sportsman never lived than Hi— 
a born musician and a fine shot. Hi had 
that spring obtained Old Rusty in ex- 
change for a Winchester pump. A born 
musician I said—why the only time I 
ever was really homesick for the old town 
was, when home on a visit, I sat one 
evening in his barber shop, listening to 
some of the old waltzes that he played 
for me on his favorite violin. Hi is 
“asleep” now (May he rest in peace!) 


and the heart of me is saddened with the 
memory of him. 

All that day until about 4 o’clock Bill 
and I cut pin-tail, mallard and blue-wing 
out of the scurrying flocks as they drove 
hither and thither—blinded by the fast 
falling snow, confused by the changing 
wind. About 4 it cleared away and 
stopped snowing, except for an occa- 
sional belated flurry that would form a 
blue-black cloud against the western 
sky—miniature snow squalls that would 
screech and hustle past; then all would 
be clear again. 

The flight had almost ceased and Bill 
had come over to my blind—a natural 
one. I had simply dropped down in the 
thick marsh grass at the mouth of the 
bayou, kicked around a trifle, and shot 
from there—anything answered that day 
with such a storm raging. We were 
crouched side by side, shivering—debat- 
ing whether we had better stay a while 
or head for camp but all the time keep- 
ing a close watch in case another bunch 
should come in sight, when Bill, who was 
facing west, dropped like a shot 
“Down!” between set teeth he hissed. 
I did not need the warning; the move- 
ment was sufficient. Squirming carefully 
around, I soon was facing west beside 
Bill. “The Outlaw!” Bill whispered, 
and sure enough, perhaps a mile down- 
river and a good 100 yards above the 
marsh, with steady sweep of powerful 
wing, straight toward us came that 
gander—etched against the burnished 
copper of that March sunset and ever 
drawing nearer. Fumbling with cold- 
stiffened fingers for some shells of BB’s, 
we waited—tense with expectation. Of 
a sudden as we watched—peering In- 
dian-like between the blades of dead 
slough grass—the Outlaw crumpled. A 
spurt of fleecy smoke—Boo-oom !—and 
as the report reached us I could have 
sworn I heard the Thump! as that gan- 
der crashed.stone dead upon the half cut 
meadow. “Come on,” growled Bill, 
staggering stiffly to his feet; “let’s hike 
for camp. Hi and Old Rusty have beat 
us out!” 











A MOTHER OF FOUR. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


ENTURE ran to her doorway just 
as Adam the plowboy led his horses 
to water at the edge of the sand- 

bar on the opposite side of the creek and 
sang a little answering song to the frogs 
that had thrilled joyously on the creek’s 
bank through the warm March night. 

Red Runner sprang to her side and 
drew her back hastily. “O Vixen!” he 
said angrily, “ will you never learn cau- 
tion? Will you have Adam tell his mas- 
ter when he goes to lunch at noon that 
there is a den of foxes under the old 
topped beech? Do you not know they 
could dig us out in an hour?” Venture 
—the most daring, the most reckless 
young fox matron in Kentucky—laughed 
carelessly at her husband’s words of re- 
proof and warning and went back in her 
nursery, to play light-heartedly with her 
children; unmindful of Red Runner’s 
uneasiness. 

In the preceding August there had 
been a dozen aspirants for the hand ot 
Venture, the youngest daughter of Long 
Stride—the great man of the foxes in 
the County of Lincoln. Wild Venture 
had suggested to her father that the 
fleetest of her lovers be allowed to claim 
her, and had further suggested a perilous 
daytime race in which to test the swift- 
ness of the young candidates. Long 
Stride and the rival lovers had assented 


to her plan, and with her parents and 
her friends she had stood under the shag- 
bark on Lone Hickory Cliff that over- 
looked the stream and watched the race. 

Red Runner would win—of that she 
was certain—and he did win—loping up 
the hillside five paces ahead of Hot 
Blood, the youth who stood second in the 
affections of the onlookers, full twenty 
paces in front of Ambitious, the hand- 
some son of old Long Life. 

Red Runner, as wily and sagacious of 
brain as he was fleet of limb, would have 
made their home on the Devil’s Backbone, 
the most impregnable cliff in the wind- 
ings of the Rushing Fork; but up from 
the ford of the creek, two miles from the 
home of her childhood, rose a farm road 
that, shadowed by briars and shumach 
bushes, wound over the hill. And near 
this road, in the shadow of a giant beech 
a few feet above the creek—despite the 
protests of Red Runner that it was too 
near the haunts of men—Venture de- 
clared she would live. 

The two little sons, Speed and Racer, 
and the baby daughters, Fearless and 
Fleet, that begun to crawl about their 
home in February were so fascinating to 
Venture that for a time she heeded the 
admonitions of Red Runner and gave up 
the long, hard night runs and the need- 
less exposing of herself on the creek’s 
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bank. But this March morning a wild 
longing for a risk—a spirit of unrest— 
took possession of her, and in the mid- 
afternoon, while Red Runner slept with 
the little ones clambering over him, she 
slipped out, swam the creek, ran to the 
barn back of the white house, lifted a 
fat pullet from her nest and scurried 
homeward, while the dogs in the dog- 
yard with its 8-foot fencing about it 
bayed in impotent wrath. 

Red Runner ate his share of the 
chicken breast at their evening meal with 
a heavy heart. Soon after Venture, 
athrill with the excitement of conquest, 
had danced in an ecstacy of motion in at 
their front door with the heavy fowl, 
Roger, the keen-eyed young fox-hunter 
of the farm who owned the twelve 
hounds in the pen and the six puppies in 
the dog-house, stopped and closely ex- 
amined the opening at the foot of the old 
beech. ‘* Foxes—by George!” Red Run- 
ner heard him say, and then there was a 
chirrup and the splash of his horse’s 
hoofs in the stream. 

“Venture,” Red Runner said to her 
when they had finished their meal, “ it is 
not safe for us to remain another day 
here. If I go at midnight to the Devil’s 
Backbone, to arrange for a new home for 
us, you must promise me’ to take the 
children, after I leave, over the hill to 
the Milk-weed Sink. I will come there 
for you about 8 o'clock in the morning.” 

The dare-devil spirit that had sent 
Venture to the hens’ nests in broad day- 
time still held her. “ You may come to 
the Milk-weed Sink in the morning,” she 
cried; “ but the children and I will be in 
our own home!” 

Red Runner bade her and the little 
ones farewell at midnight, with fore- 
boding, and set out for the distant cliff, 
unfrequented but by an occasional cop- 
perhead and the crows that roosted in 
the cedars that fringed its top. 

At 2 o'clock in the morning, wken 
Venture and the children were sound 
asleep in their bed-chamber farthest from 
their door, a man came silently to their 


doorway and after a moment’s work 
there went away as silently as he had 
come. 

Venture awoke early and leapt out to 
see the sun rise. There was a snap of 
steel—a swish of dead leaves, and she 
felt her right foreleg held firmly. After 
a moment’s frantic, useless struggling, 
she lay still—anxiously hoping for Red 
Runner’s return. A slow hour went by. 
With a quivering heart Venture heard 
the children wake -and cry for their 
breakfast. Another quarter of an hour 
passed and Racer and Speed crept toward 
the doorway. Sternly she bade them go 
back. None too soon. Just as they van- 
ished, Roger appeared, with a whoop of 
exultation. 

Venture fought viciously and desper- 
ately when he fastened a collar about 
her neck, but he slipped a tiny muzzle on 
her. Then by a light touch of his foot, 
her imprisoned limb, stiff and bruised, 
was released, and, held tight in the young 
man’s arms, she was borne away. 

“OQ! if I had not been so full of idle 
folly!” she thought bitterly, with a 
despairing backward glance at the home 
under the beech—“ if I had only heeded 
my good Red Runner’s words, my babies 
might now be in safety!” 

Roger turned his captive loose in a 
large cage made of fine-meshed poultry 
netting, with a door that fastened with a 
button. Venture desperately tried the 
strength of the bars. The young man 
laughed good-naturedly. “ Never mind, 
old lady,” he said, “you can get away 
from us this afternoon, if you have the 
running power—we’re going to give you 
the chance!” 

Venture heard him with a gasp of 
hope, and until the afternoon came lay 
still and quiet, conserving her strength 
for the promised run. True to his word, 
at 2 o’clock Roger set her free near the 
dog-yard. With her first second of lib- 
erty she shot with lightning speed across 
the yard and meadow. When she had 
run a dozen rods, the young man re- 


_leased his dogs, and with Black Warrior, 
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slender Tempest, Sunshine, Lou Dillon, 
Nancy Hanks, red Drum and Streak and 
Glance—the swiftest of all the keen- 
nosed crew—in full cry after her, she 
dashed through the sedge and dead life- 
everlasting, past the pussy willows, and 
bounded high over the wide ditch into 
the turnip patch on the creek bank. 

Here she caught sight of a thin, stoop- 
ing figure, in a man’s coat, with.a glisten- 
ing something in its hand. A wild 
thought of four little slender-muzzled 
creatures, orphaned, cut her heart. A 
red mist danced before her bright eyes 
an instant, but she looked again at the 
figure as she ran and her fears vanished. 
It was only a woman picking “ greens.” 
With a laugh for her mistake, Venture 
entered the creek directly opposite her 
home. Swimming with her brilliant 
eyes on the beech roots, she saw that the 
ground was newly dug and trodden. 
During the hours of her absence men 
had dug down the insecure walls of her 
castle and taken her children away! 

A sob of despair rose in her throat. 
She half choked in the swift water; and 
Streak, the leader of the wallowing pack 
behind her, gained a foot on her. When 
she felt his hot breath, she looked no 
more at her despoiled home, but crawled 
out of the water and swung herself up 
to the road with the swiftness of a flying 
bullet. A quarter of a mile over the hill 
lay the Milk-weed Sink, and when she 
gained its entrance, panting Streak and 
Warrior and the rest of the pack—the 
best hounds in the Blue Grass—were a 
good dozen yards behind her heels! 

“ A short run, boys! A longer one to- 
night, perhaps!” Venture heard the mas- 
ter say to the hounds, sniffling in baffled 
fashion among the rocks that choked the 
entrance to her retreat, as he called them 
away. 

She threw herself down on the cool 
earth. Something touched her shoulder 
and Red Runner looked into her eyes— 
Red Runner with a long, ragged cut on 
his shoulder. He had come back in the 
early morning, he told her, after partly 
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furnishing their new home with beds of 
moss and milk-weed pods, to find the 
children crying and frightened. _ They 
had scarcely managed to tell him of her 
capture when there was a rattle of spades 
and hoes and men began to dig down the 
walls of their home. He had staid by 
the children until a hand was thrust at 
him to capture him. Then, knowing he 
could do no more for the little ones, he 
had fled, and the sharp spade one of 
the negroes threw as he brushed by his 
rough shoes, had given him his wound. 
Venture cried aloud in an agony of re- 
morse and grief, and wept over her 
wicked folly until the sun went down. 

The moon rose full and red, and at 10 
o'clock Venture crept out on the hill, 
crying and mourning for her children. 

“Do you hear?” one old crow said to 
her mate in the cedar tree above the wail- 
ing mother. “It is the work of the 
morning down there by the creek. It is 
a pity the young pair had not chosen a 
better home.” 

“Aye!” said her mate, “ wisdom 
comes slowly to the young!” 

At last Red Runner crawled out to 
poor Venture and besought her to rest. 
After midnight, he told her, they would 
try to go to their new home. At 2 
o’clock they started. Venture went ahead 
and pushed aside the bushes and helped 
Red Runner as best she could, but his 
wound bled afresh with each step, he was 
obliged to rest many times, and it was 
not until the east showed streaks of red 
that they reached the long ridge and 
safety. 

Red Runner crawled painfully down a 
cut in the cliff side and along a project- 
ing ledge.” “ Welcome home, my dear! ” 
he said faintly as he dragged himself 
across the threshold, exhausted. 

Six days passed before he could use 
his limb and walk again—six days of 
misery to Venture, with her heart divided 
between the necessity of caring for him 
and the wild longing to go and seek her 
children. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day she 
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staid out many hours and brought great 
numbers of rabbits and birds to the edge 
of the cliff. Red Runner was unusually 
wakeful that night, but at last his eyes 
closed. Then Venture brought the food 


. in in trembling haste and placed it near 


him. “If I never return,” she thought, 
“these will feed him until he is able to 
hunt for himself.” With her foot on the 
threshold, she paused and threw one last 
loving look at her sleeping comrade. 
‘““O Red Runner! my mate!” she whis- 
pered, “I would not leave you, but my 
heart is breaking and I shall die—I shall 
die if I do not go find my.children! ” 

Once outside of her home, she ran 
with the speed of the March wind toward 
the white house in the valley, three miles 
away. With nervous fear she crept 
through the white-washed fence and 
across the wide yard. No need to fear— 
the hounds had been out for four nights, 
and, worn out, slept sound in their ken- 
nels. There was no light in their mas- 
ter’s bed-room—nothing living stirred 
but the gaunt, red shadow stealing 
toward the shed of the wood-house. 

In the iron cage in this shed Venture 
found her sleeping children and stealthily 
awakened them. The little things whined 
their joy at seeing her, but she hushed 
them hastily and threw her weight again 
and again against the door. The loose 
latch slipped, the door fell open, and the 
children crawled out to their mother. 
Trembling she led the way out of the 
yard, and on and on, along the creek’s 
bank, across hemp fields and through 
woodlands, over newly ploughed ground, 
by the nearest straightest route. Many 
times the young ones cried for weariness, 
but Venture carried now one, now an- 
other, and urged them on relentlessly. 

When Roger strolled out in the yard 
a little after sunrise, he was much pro- 
voked to find that the young foxes with 
which he had intended to train his pup- 
pies were gone. “I'll bet those little 
Freetown negroes stole them!” he said 
wrathfully. Who was to tell him that in 
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“Do you hear?’’ said one old crow to her mate 
in the cedar tree, “It is a pity the young pair had 
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the fastnesses of the Devil’s Backbone, 
where in the clefts of the rocks are cav- 
erns reached only by foot-wide trails 
whereon no human foot can stand, a new 
home had been established, and that at 
that moment a mother was putting her 
four weary, footsore children to bed? 

Red Runner’s first waking glance fell 
on the four little sleepers. He looked 
from them to Venture, sitting beside him 
with the old gayety in her eyes. 
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“My brave Vixen! 
ture!” he cried. 

Venture ran to the doorway and looked 
out and down through the warm, bud- 
scented air ninety feet below, where wild 
raspberry bushes grew at the foot of the 
dizzy height; then glanced across de- 
fiantly at the plowman at his work in the 
distant field, and laughed in an ecstacy 
of joy. “Hush!” she said. “I am go- 
ing to sing a song to the morning!” 


my good Ven- 


COON HUNT. 


By ADDIE BLACK. 


F all things that a farmer may own, 
QO a flock of turkeys can be the most 

perverse. A turkey has no idea 
of staying where he is put, even on a 
Thanksgiving table, and a flock has a 
strong inclination to follow its own sweet 
will, not only afoot, but by wing. Our 
neighbor has such a flock of turkeys, and 
thereby hangs a tale; or at least, without 
them, this tale would not have been 
written. 

One night they did not come home and 
in the morning our neighbor and his son 
Dick started out to find them. Their 
farm was a long strip along the Mary’s 
River, between it and the main road 
through the valley. Along one end was 
a cross-road with a bridge over the river, 
and it was on the low land near this 
bridge that they found the turkeys. 
They started them along up the river 
toward home, but the turkeys had made 
different plans and had no mind to be 
frustrated in spending a Sunday out— 
for it was on a Saturday night that they 
had been missed and a Sunday morning 
that they presently, instead of turning 
toward home, spread their wings and 
soared away over the river into the woods 
beyond. Now, the Mary’s River is an 
innocent enough stream that one may 
wade in places most of the year; but just 
then it was swollen by the heavy rains 
and so Dick, not having wings to follow, 


had to go back and away around by the 
bridge and through the woods to get 
them. “Even then the turkeys seriously 
objected to another flight across the river. 
I think one or two made it, but at that 
point in the story the turkeys were for- 
gotten, it seems, and I heard no more 
about them—for Dick had spied a hollow 
tree. Now Dick was a boy, not out of 
his teens, with a new gun at home, for 
whom every hollow tree had a special 
interest; so he went up and made some 
kind of noise at the hole and much to 
his pleasure was answered by something 
like a cat’s spitting within. Immediately 
turkeys, the day—everything—was for- 
gotten. He called across the river to his 
father to go for his gun and a friend 
across the road who had another gun and 
come around to get a coon out of the 
tree, while he staid to watch it. 

Dick’s new gun had been so much in 
his mind all the fall that he could not 
refrain from taking it with him when he 
strolled around the farm Sunday after- 
noons after church, and once or twice 
Ned had been with him and a shot at a 
gray-digger or Chinese pheasant had 
broken the Sabbath quiet ; so only two or 
three weeks before this, our neighbor 
(who is a fine old Scotchman and remem- 
bered the observances of his native land) 
had given the youths a gentle lecture on 
the evil of Sunday hunting, in which ye 
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writer of this had joined; so Ned was 
scarcely to be blamed when he laughed 
back over his shoulder as they hurried 
from the yard: ‘“ Now, hurrah for a 
Sunday coon hunt!” But of course 
everyone knows that a coon is not to be 
treed any day of the week one may 
choose, even in the Willamette Valley, 
and these special coons had been making 
raids on one of our neighbor’s henyards, 
though we learned this later. 

It must have been a long anxious hour 
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should become somewhat mixed if the 
latter escaped from the tree and the boys 
should not be able to shoot the right ani- 
mal, they tied him ignominiously ‘to a 
tree by their suspenders—in lieu of a 
better strap; so poor Teddy really had 
no part in the hunt save to cheer them 
on, though you can see he took the best 
picture of the outfit. 

Then they removed part of the shot 
from their cartridges, so that in shooting 
at such close range as into a hollow tree 
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to Dick, waiting by the tree, before his 
father and friend with guns and axe got 
to him, and at last were prepared to find 
out whether they had treed a coon or a 
neighbor’s cat; and one of the three con- 
fessed afterward that he very much 
feared it was the latter. It is this very 
element of uncertainty that seems to 
make a hunt so fascinating to the average 
man or boy. 

Teddy (Dick’s half-grown dog) was 
along of course, and lest he and the coon 


they would not ruin the animal’s fur. 
They were surprised that the first shot 
seemed to produce no further effect than 
a scrambling inside the tree and presently 
a frightened woolly head appeared at the 
hole, trying to get out of such a noisy 
place. Then the other boy had a chance 
to fire, and when they had chopped a 
hole into the tree big enough to get at 
them, what was their joyful surprise to 
find two coons in the hollow instead of 
one. By this time a neighbor who owned 
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the land had been attracted by the noise 
and came to see if they were chopping 
his trees down, and they took the coons 
to his barn to weigh them. They were 
nice and fat and tipped the beam at 30 
Ibs., but slung on a pole across the boys’ 
shoulders, never was there a lighter load 
to carry. It would take many a 30 lbs. 
of coon to balance a 30-lb. bag of meal, 
when it comes to carrying it a mile home. 
Other neighbors came out to inspect on 
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the way home, and you can see by the 
picture how they looked when they got 
there. Dick’s trousers had suffered but 
you can see his spirits had not, and I 
venture to say he will be only too ready 
to follow the turkeys over the river and 
into those woods any day of the year— 
that is, if the turkeys got home safely. 
I haven’t heard, but if you are anxious 
to know, send me word and I will inquire 
about them. 


A DESERT CR€ASUS. 


A NEW SIDE-LIGHT ON THE WESTERN PROSPECTOR. 


By H. E. LECKENBY. 


Y right of discovery he was Tom’s 
Chinaman, although he was warm- 
ly claimed and praised, or cussed 

and discussed, by us both impartially, as 
seemed fitting and in accordance with his 
just deserts, during the short time he 
was with us. 

We had been busy for two days in 
Tucson, Arizona, outfitting at the ex- 
pense of. a. little hatchet-faced lunger, 
who, on wandering onto us one day the 
week before up in the Santa Ritas, had 
got so excited over one of our prospect 
holes that he wanted in on it. Probably 
he had never been exposed to just such 
a “ get rich quick ” layout before, and of 
course we gave him a show. A bond of 
sixty days and an outfit down to work 
with. We were broke of course. We 
had been badly bent for long months; 
hadn’t made a sale of any kind; conse- 
quently we hailed with solemn winks of 
joy the little bean-eater’s proposal to side 
us on the Royal Flush claim. 

For anything in the way of tools or 
grub he made no kick; so we certainly 
did lay in properly, with the laudable 
and praiseworthy intention of surprising 
our stomachs when we got back to camp. 
Only he must have been raised within 
the sacred precincts of some Blue Ribbon 
lodge, for he certainly did hold to those 


principles something fierce. We dropped 
some few hopeful hints on the way to 
town, without any of the looked-for re- 
sults, and finally had to seriously sug- 
gest the advisability of having a jug in 
camp and the possible results of crimi- 
nally neglecting to so provide. But he 
firmly turned us down. Why! it was 
only by my despairing wink at the listen- 
ing clerk, as I ordered a bottle of vinegar 
to be added to the supplies, that saved 
us a mighty dry trip. 

We had more than our burros could 
pack ; so we made a sneak down into the 
Gila bottoms and conscripted three more 
for our needs—just took them, as Tom 
sagely remarked, for fear somebody 
would steal them—and hit the trail be- 
fore the moon got up. When we had got 
packed up and across the plaza just turn- 
ing into the Calle San Xavier, here came 
the hastiest and palest faced Chinaman 
you ever saw—tumbling over the high 
adobe wall on our left from Old Town 
and stampeding part of our pack outfit 
in his sudden get-away. Tom grabbed 
him by the slack of his blue denim shirt 
and demanded what’s his rush, coming 
over a wall like that and scaring our 
burros into fits unexpected. He could 
spit a little of both United States and 
Mexican, and he got it all off at once. 
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He wanted to get somewhere quick—just 
anywhere so it was awful quick. And 
scared? well, some. “Me no wantee 
fight. Me chop hlouse cook, me.” That 
ended it; for Tom picked him up by 
fore and aft and chucked him into one 
of our empty water barrels on the burros’ 
packs, and we rolled a smoke apiece as 
we punched them along again. Pausing 
to light his cigarette at mine, Tom con- 
fided, “ We’ve needed a cook for a long 
time, Pard, and he just fits in. The 


quired, “ What you likee eat—hameggs, 
blefsteak, pokechop, hlotcake, coffee, 
tea?” “Listen at him! and we’ve been 
all these years a-scrambling up our own 
dough-gods and frijoles. Like as not he 
can even build human bread” (for good 
light bread was Tom’s weak point). 
The Royal Flush showed up fine for a 
matter of 25 feet or so; then took a sud- 
den dip to the west against a porphyry 
dyke and there we met our Waterloo. 
It wouldn’t even run two thousand 




















‘“*Tom picked him up and chucked him into one of our empty water barrels."’ 





play came up bully. First time we've 
had enough grub in camp for a cook to 
work on too.” 

We made Mission Springs just at 
dawn and poured him out of that barrel 
onto the sand beside the water-hole. He 
sure was a tickled and grateful Chink. 
When we laughingly choked off his tor- 
rent of thanks, he flew to the bulging 
kyacks, and, hastily starting a fire beside 
them, he set on the coffee-pot as he in- 


pounds to the ton after that. Our dis- 
gusted side-partner rolled his cigarette 
of bedding and faded toward the sun- 
rise, leaving us just about: flying signals 
of distress again. 

Our kidnaped Tin Lung had been 
weighed and not found wanting. He did 
the cooking, rustled mesquite roots for 
wood, looked after the burros, helped on 
the windlass, blew the bellows for who- 
ever sharpened tools at the forge and 
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the land had been attracted by the noise 
and came to see if they were chopping 
his trees down, and they took the coons 
to his barn to weigh them. They were 
nice and fat and tipped the beam at 30 
lbs., but slung on a pole across the boys’ 
shoulders, never was there a lighter load 
to carry. It would take many a 30 lbs. 
of coon to balance a 30-lb. bag of meal, 
when it comes to carrying it a mile home. 
Other neighbors came out to inspect on 
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the way home, and you can see by the 
picture how they looked when they got 
there. Dick’s trousers had suffered but 
you can see his spirits had not, and I 
venture to say he will be only too ready 
to follow the turkeys over the river and 
into those woods any day of the year— 
that is, if the turkeys got home safely. 
I haven’t heard, but if you are anxious 
to know, send me word and I will inquire 
about them. 
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and discussed, by us both impartially, as 
seemed fitting and in accordance with his 
just deserts, during the short time he 
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We had been busy for two days in 
Tucson, Arizona, outfitting at the ex- 
pense of a little hatchet-faced lunger, 
who, on wandering onto us one day the 
week before up in the Santa Ritas, had 
got so excited over one of our prospect 
holes that he wanted in on it. Probably 
he had never been exposed to just such 
a “ get rich quick ” layout before, and of 
course we gave him a show. A bond of 
sixty days and an outfit down to work 
with. We were broke of course. We 
had been badly bent for long months; 
hadn’t made a sale of any kind; conse- 
quently we hailed with solemn winks of 
joy the little bean-eater’s proposal to side 
us on the Royal Flush claim. 

For anything in the way of tools or 
grub he made no kick; so we certainly 
did lay in properly, with the laudable 
and praiseworthy intention of surprising 
our stomachs when we got back to camp. 
Only he must have been raised within 
the sacred precincts of some Blue Ribbon 
lodge, for he certainly did hold to those 


principles something fierce. We dropped 
some few hopeful hints on the way to 
town, without any of the looked-for re- 
sults, and finally had to seriously sug- 
gest the advisability of having a jug in 
camp and the possible results of crimi- 
nally neglecting to so provide. But he 
firmly turned us down. Why! it was 
only by my despairing wink at the listen- 
ing clerk, as I ordered a bottle of vinegar 
to be added to the supplies, that saved 
us a mighty dry trip. 

We had more than our burros could 
pack ; so we made a sneak down into the 
Gila bottoms and conscripted three more 
for our needs—just took them, as Tom 
sagely remarked, for fear somebody 
would steal them—and hit the trail be- 
fore the moon got up. When we had got 
packed up and across the plaza just turn- 
ing into the Calle San Xavier, here came 
the hastiest and palest faced Chinaman 
you ever saw—tumbling over the high 
adobe wall on our left from Old Town 
and stampeding part of our pack outfit 
in his sudden get-away. Tom grabbed 
him by the slack of his blue denim shirt 
and demanded what’s his rush, coming 
over a wall like that and scaring our 
burros into fits unexpected. He could 
spit a little of both United States and 
Mexican, and he got it all off at once. 
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He wanted to get somewhere quick—just 
anywhere so it was awful quick. And 
scared? well, some. “Me no wantee 
fight. Me chop hlouse cook, me.” That 
ended it; for Tom picked him up by 
fore and aft and chucked him into one 
of our empty water barrels on the burros’ 
packs, and we rolled a smoke apiece as 
we punched them along again. Pausing 
to light his cigarette at mine, Tom con- 
fided, “ We’ve needed a cook for a long 
time, Pard, and he just fits in. The 


quired, “ What you likee eat—hameggs, 
blefsteak, pokechop, hlotcake, coffee, 
tea?” “Listen at him! and we’ve been 
all these years a-scrambling up our own 
dough-gods and frijoles. Like as not he 
can even build human bread” (for good 
light bread was Tom’s weak point). 
The Royal Flush showed up fine for a 
matter of 25 feet or so; then took a sud- 
den dip to the west against a porphyry 
dyke and there we met our Waterloo. 
It wouldn’t even run two thousand 




















“Tom picked him up and chucked him into one of our empty water barrels."’ 





play came up bully. First time we've 
had enough grub in camp for a cook to 
work on too.” 

We made Mission Springs just at 
dawn and poured him out of that barrel 
onto the sand beside the water-hole. He 
sure was a tickled and grateful Chink. 
When we laughingly choked off his tor- 
rent of thanks, he flew to the bulging 
kyacks, and, hastily starting a fire beside 
them, he set on the coffee-pot as he in- 


pounds to the ton after that. Our dis- 
gusted side-partner rolled his cigarette 
of bedding and faded toward the sun- 
rise, leaving us just about: flying signals 
of distress again. 

Our kidnaped Tin Lung had been 
weighed and not found wanting. He did 
the cooking, rustled mesquite roots for 
wood, looked after the burros, helped on 
the windlass, blew the bellows for who- 
ever sharpened tools at the forge and 
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kept the camp looking as neat and home- 
like as the front room of a Keely Insti- 
tute. 

One evening as we strayed well-loaded 
back into camp with one packsack full 
of wild honey and the other one holding 
the south end of a fat yearling we’d cor- 
nered in the chaparral, I saw a smoke 
issuing from the shop, and on investi- 
gating found Tin Lung hastily conceal- 
ing some scraps of copper, brass and tin, 
while melted fragments and tiny particles 
lay scattered about the floor. “ Me be 
blacksmif. Me learn tlade,” he grinned 
blandly, as, putting things to rights 
neatly, he hastened our evening meal. 

Over our evening smokes he informed 
us that a large party of tourists were en- 
camped at the Old Mission (San 
Xavier), examining and photographing 
the ruins, and by reason of their Chinese 
cook disappearing the day previous with 
most of their supply of strong waters 
packed either inside or outside of his 
saffron skin, they needed another and 
needed him bad. One of them had rid- 
den up to our camp that day during our 
absence and after a talk had hired our 
Chinaman away from us. There was 
nothing for it but to agree, as he hadn’t 
been paid any wages since we struck that 
dyke of porphyry. 

For two weeks we prospected the 
Santa Ritas’ dry gulches and rocky hill- 
sides with pan and Morgan washer, with- 
out, however, finding anything that 
would even look half good to the rankest 
kind of a sucker. Some good float of 
course, but only from those little froze-in 
seams in the hungry granite that we 
knew was liable to pinch out any time 
while a fellow was gone to dinner. 
Blistering hot days of tramping over 
dry, cactus studded sand flats, scorching 
Malpai, or bare brown granite ridges 
with a sizzling canteen of warm water 
slung alongside. Discouraging days—a 
time to try the soul of an ambitious man 
and bad enough on the temper of even 
a happy-go-lucky devil of a desert pros- 
pector. 





AFIELD. 


One night as we lay in camp discuss- 
ing the next move—for things were about 
to a show-down—there glided through 
the tent flaps our missing Chinaman, 
bearing the same old child-like smile of 
utter innocence spread across his happy 
visage. We grinned a welcome and he 
broke out effusively. ‘How you boys? 
How you fix? Allee same bloke—no?” 
We nod acquiescence. Of what use to 
deny it. He produced a goodly store of 
papers and tobacco from inside the blue 
jumper somewhere, and deftly rolled us 
each a fat smoke, handed round a light, 
and then began to dig up—first from one 
hidden pocket then another—roll after 
roll of green and yellow-backs with sev- 
eral little tobacco sacks of gold and silver 
coin—piling it all onto the Navajo 
blanket before him. Carefully sorting it 
into three equal piles, he shoved one at 
me and another toward Tom, who 
shouted, “Talk about bread on the 
waters! and just because we done him 
the favor of kidnaping him out of the 
hands of the Mexicans and working him 
a month or so for nothing. Bless the 
little heathen’s yellow soul! Boy, if it 
ain’t too leading a question, where did 
you get it? Course we'll join you; for 
this is more than the Royal Flush was 
worth in her palmiest days.” “ Allee 
light,” he smiled; then very seriously: 
“You callee me back to lail-load allee 
same in ballel maybe so?” “ Sure thing! 
or anywhere else on this glorious earth 
that our burros can get half a toe-hold.” 

I cannot tell the story as he did; but 
will try to give the main points as best I 
can. He had sized up the party from 
the one who had coaxed him to desert 
us, and was only working out the scheme 
in his own heathen way that evening 
when I had surprised him in the shop 
melting those various metals. He had 


made a lot of imitation gold nuggets— 
several pounds of them—and at the first 
opportunity at the tourist camp by the 
ruined Mission had planted them in a 
favorable spot and had strung a few of 
the genuine article carefully about the 
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vicinity. Then began a game of pains- 
taking endeavor to avoid observation and 
at the same time to spend as much time 
ostensibly searching for the hidden treas- 
ure of the old-time San Xavier monks as 
was compatible with holding his job. 
Such actions could not long continue 
without exciting curiosity. Realizing 
that he was being watched, he worked his 
plan to a focus. While lighting matches 
one dark night, to gather up his good 
nuggets by, he was seized from behind 
with “ the goods ” in his tightly clenched 
fist. He was yanked along to the tent of 
his captor and put through the sweat- 
-box. Being strongly bluffed and threat- 
ened with exposure (for the ruins were 
posted as to the digging for, or removal 
of relics, etc.), he finally hesitatingly 
agreed to take the other into his secret, 
and the next few nights saw two silent 
diggers among the ruins. The plant was 
unearthed. Then what to do with it? 
The cook needs ready cash; the sight of 
such huge nuggets in town would have 
to be explained. Each was afraid to 
trust the other. It could only end in one 
way and it did. The next day this yellow 


imp was cajoled far out of camp into the 
chaparral and paid all the ready cash that 
could be borrowed in the camp to quietly 
sneak, fade, disappear and forget it. So 
he came. 

Reaching for the “makings” of an- 
other Mormon cigar, I feebly suggested 
returning such ill-gotten wealth to the 
rightful owner, but was promptly 
squelched—to the startled Chink’s plainly 
evident reliei—by Tom’s explosive and 
disgusted wail, that forever settled the 
matter. 

“ Return it? Well, hardly! Able and 
healthy wads like this, and this, and this 
that have in all probability passed dreary 
and lonesome years of idleness, seques- 
tered in the tightly knotted sock of Uncle 
Josh or Aunt Sarah, and is just aching 
to get back into circulation again. 
More’n that. Don’t yoti remember that, 
an hour ago and prior to this yaller 
genius’s advent into camp, how we was 
fixed? And try to realize the fact that 
if some one had offered us the whole 
world for a nickel, we couldn’t have 
bought dirt enough to stop a watch!” 
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OUT-OF-DOORS. 


By ALONZO RICE. 


My house, when set in order ’gainst that day 
When I shall bid farewell to life and light, 

I would have garnitured and fashioned bright, 

As though I fared on some returning way. 

The duties of the household should not stay; 
Arrange my books and flowers, and invite 
The sunshine in, nor for a moment slight 

The bird that oft has cheered me with its lay. 


And where wild flowers are growing up to God— 
Starring the grass with chalices of gold— 
There would I have you make my place of rest; 
No marble slab nor railed with iron rod, 
So stars and sunshine that I dearly hold 
May gild my dreams and make me doubly blest! 











AN EDITORIAL CAMP. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


T the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Editorial Association in St. 

Louis last spring, Philip Gansz, 
editor of the Macon Republican, moved 
that the editors “establish a club house 
somewhere.” A good old patriarch from 
the interior of the State got up and 
vehemently opposed the idea. -He said 
that the club 
houses in his own 
town had been the 
ruin of many a 
bright young man, 
and that he didn’t 
think it harmo- 
nized well with the 
dignity of the 
editorial profession 
to have a place 
where draw poker 
and whiskey were 
the main incentives 
to good fellowship. 
Mr. Gansz hastily 
explained that his 
idea of a club 
house was a com- 
modious and com- 
fortable building 
in the heart of a 
virgin forest, alive 
with squirrels, 
coons, possums, 
deer and the like, 
and streams full 
of black bass, pike and pickerel ; he said, 
as for poker, he didn’t know one card 
from another and presumed his fellow 
members enjoyed the same commenda- 
tory ignorance. The veteran, protest- 
ing, replied that in his town the term had 
a different significance and he hastily 
withdrew his objections to an editorial 
club house. The association heartily en- 
dorsed the idea of Mr. Gansz and that 
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gentleman was appointed chairman of the 
committee. The other two Moseses 
chosen to hunt up a land of paradise for 
the editors were Omar D. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Press Association 
and editor of the Sturgeon Leader, and 
William Southern, Jun., editor of the 
Jackson Examiner, Independence, Mo. 
When the com- 
mittee met, it was 
confronted with 
this question: 
Could a satisfac- 
torily wild and 
rugged spot be © 
found in Missouri? 
or would they have 
to go outside of 
the State to locate 
a happy hunting 
ground? It was 
the earnest wish of 
the association that 
a suitable place 
might be found in 
this State. It de- 
veloped the curi- 
ous fact that theav- 
erage Missourian 
was entirely unac- 
quainted with the 
wealth of his own 
State in natural 
beauty. Until the 
committee had 
sent letters out to all members of the 
association, it did not know that Missouri 
possessed as wonderful features as could 
be found anywhere in the Great West. 
The interior and Northern part of the 
State of course were well known, but that 
vast stretch of mountain woodland, de- 
veloped by the earthquake of 1811 and 
known as the Ozarks—one of our coun- 
try’s most picturesque sections—was to 
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them as Darkest Africa when Livingstone 
started on his great expedition. 

When the hand-press editors in the 
mountains learned what was up, they 
took their pens in hand and began writ- 
ing to the committee. Some of them 
had a rather vague idea as to what was 
wanted and yet they evinced an earnest 
desire to please. One man said that he 
knew of a cave in Oregon County peo- 
pled with authentic ghosts of Spanish 
explorers, and he imagined that vast 
treasures of doubloons were secreted 
thereabouts, if the editors could get the 


ample amount could be had for a mere 
pittance on pledge of the editorial honor 
to make no divulgement. 

Feeling satisfied that Old Missouri had 
the goods, the committee set out last fall 
and made a two weeks’ tour. In that 
time it learned that two months would be 
insufficient to do justice to all the places 
suggested. The whole southern tier of 
counties abounds in beautiful landscape, 
clear fish-laden streams and as healthy 
an atmosphere as the Deity ever sent 
down from Heaven to earth. It was not 
the lack of a place for the editorial camp 
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other side of the spooks. The letter was 
written in such evident sincerity that the 
committee saw no lurking suggestion of 
a pipe dream. Another writer told of a 
crater in the range running through 
Taney County, and said that during the 
summer this crater, like one of the na- 
tives, smoked every day. He said that 
if the editors built their club house up 
there they wouldn’t need any other fire 
in winter time. From a mountain county 
came the attractive announcement that 
in the brush near a certain rendezvous 
was a moonshine still, turning out an 
excellent quality of product, and that an 


that worried the committee, but how to 
choose rightly out of so many offerings. 
The members found to their amazement 
that they had never appreciated their 
own State to anything like its true meas- 
ure. They themselves had frequently 
made long and expensive trips to remote 
places, which furnished far less fascina- 
tion in scenery and in trophies of the 
stream than did their own commonwealth. 

In Taney they found a wild, rugged 
county traversed by streams so clear 
they could see great shoals of fish swim- 
ming in water 8 feet deep. Here and 
there were old water wheels grinding 
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corn and wheat, just as they did in other 
parts of Missouri back in the thirties. 
There was a hotel at Forsyth where the 
landlord let his guests pay half their bill 
in the fish they caught, and he furnished 
the tackle. They gazed in open-mouthed 
bewilderment at that marvelous stream 
of the Ozarks, which shoots straight 
through the mountains in a tunnel as 
smooth and as perfect as if made by the 
hands of man. They stood over that 
uncanny river in Oregon County, which 





AFIELD. 


cations, however, all through the Ozarks. 
Cabin homes and huts, where a news- 
paper never enters, are equipped with a 
telephone. That is the newspaper of the 
mountaineer. When one learns anything 
of importance his first duty is to send it 
out all along the line. It is a safe asser- 
tion that every Ozarkian in the county 
first visited by the editorial committee 
knew all about its arrival and its purpose 
before the sun went down. 

The editors of Missouri are stockhold- 
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flows underground, and visited a cajion 
where the formation was such that a 
blast through a horn was echoed and 
re-echoed like derisive mockery. 

The committee came home with its 
note-book full of data. There is yet an 
immense amount of work ahead. In the 
early part of May the committee started 
out on its second tour, and is now again 
down in the jungles, far away from the 
haunts of railroads and newspapers. 
There are excellent telephone communi- 


ers in the club house enterprise. Within 
a month after the committee had been 
appointed, $10,000 worth of stock had 
been subscribed and since then this 
amount has been considerably increased. 
The fund will be used to construct a nice 
home for the editors and in it they will 
hold their annual meet. They expect to 
acquire something like 200 or 300 acres 
of scenery suitable for sketching, hunt- 
ing, fishing and all other pursuits that 
appeal to the primordial in man. Their 
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object is to select a place where they can 
be off to themselves and commune with 
Nature in her habitation. They don’t 
want to be bothered with bill collectors, 
book agents and charity solicitors during 
the sacred period of their communal re- 
lationship with each other. The club 
house will be liberty hall from flag-staff 
to the bottom of the well. There a man 
can smoke, shoot and cuss the preacher 
without any one telling him ‘to stop. 
There will be no policemen, no consta- 
bles, no officers of the law of any sort 
tolerated anywhere about the editorial 
preserves. While the editors are there 
it will be a commonwealth separate and 
apart from the whole United States. 


club house plan, with the probable result 
that thousands of tourists will come to 
Missouri every season, instead of cross- 
ing over to other States where the natural 
attractions are no greater. When all the 
editorial fraternity takes its quill in hand 
Old Missouri will get her deserts.”’ 

“Is that how you came to think up 
the scheme?’’ Mr. Gansz was asked. 

He smiled a bit before replying. ‘No, 
it is not exactly,” he said; ‘I am using 
that idea to help inspire the editors to 
work diligently on the plan. But the 
real truth is that I was born with a 
hankering to get off to myself and fish 
and smoke, and since I have got tied 
down so tight to business I feel that old- 
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IN PICTURESQUE MISSOURI. —Lingenfelter's Mill. An Old Landmark near Hilda. 
Still Cracking Corn and Sawing Logs by Water Power. 





“The important feature of the club 
house is to let the world know that 
Missouri has as fine places for hunting 
and camping as may be found anywhere 
in the country,” said Chairman Gansz, 
the originator of the idea. “ Every news- 
paper man will loyally and persistently 
exploit the advantages of this State for 
such purposes as are suggested by the 







time yearning ot my boyhood come on 
me now and then with renewed force. I 
think every well-balanced man has a 
good deal of the savage in him and he 
likes to get out where he can whoop and 
howl and yell and do just exactly as he 
pleases, and not have the farmer come 
around with a shotgun and order him 
off his land.” 
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TWO WEEKS ON THE CACHE LA POUDRE. 
A COLORADO FISHING TRIP. 


By JOSEPH HAFNER. 


See see Se HO has not had a hanker- 
\ ONY jg ing for fishing? Who has 
NY a G not, as a youngster—in the 
WAKA barefoot, knee-pants stage 
Y% —found the real joy of life 
tin sitting on the banks of a 
brook, a can of bait on one 
side, his lunch on the other, with pole in 
hand and eyes riveted on the bobber? 
Living in the Queen City of the Plains, 
and having a few weeks leisure, that 
ola boyhood longing came back to me. 
The nearby Rockies abound in good 
trout streams and it needed but a stretch 
of the imagination to see my creel full 
of lustrous beauties. After delving into 
the books as to procedure and tackle and 
the wary trout’s habits, I decided to go 
fly fishing for him. Away, then, to the 
sporting goods store! Flies galore, all 
sorts of rods and reels, 6-foot leaders 
and 3-foot leaders, single and double 
hooks, nets, waders, Ay-books; I walked 
through the whole vewildering array— 
coming out with a modest assortment of 
flies and leaders and an 8-ounce split 
bamboo rod. <A_ pair of rubber 
boots, coming to the knees, a 
quart of old ‘rye (in case of 
rattler bites), an extra supply of tobac- 
co and my oldest pipes and clothes, com- 
pleted my outfit, and. 7 p. m. found me 
in the Union Depot. The next stage in 
my journey was the little town of Fort 
Collins, lying in one of the richest val- 
leys of Colorado, some 70 miles to the 
north of Denver. We arrived after 9, 
in the midst of a violent rain-storm. No 
hacks were waiting, but the hotel por- 
ters took my luggage and I made a run 
for it through the drenching rain. A 
change of clothing, a steaming hot sup- 
per and a good cigar soon put me at 





peace with the world, and, giving direc- 
tions for an early call, I turned in. At 
6:30 the next morning the stage drove 
up. The rain had completely laid the 
dust, and, having over 50 miles travel 
before me that day, I felt no ill-will to- 
ward the storm of the night before. The 
stage carried nine, with fair comfort to 
the passengers, and we had our full 
quota ; in addition was the mail and our 
luggage, but the horses were fresh and 
we dashed out of town at a brisk pace. 
The air was fine and bracing; the sun 
pleasantly fervent. By noon our appe- 
tites were keener than a razor’s edge. 
We were among the low outlying foot- 
hills then. At the bottom of a long hill 
lay a little cluster of buildings, a patch 
of green, and the river. “That’s Liver- 
more,” quoth the driver, pointing with 
his whip; “you’ll have an hour for din- 
ner. You take another stage for Log 
Cabin and ‘the Elkhorn, and change 
horses at the Elkhorn for the Dutch- 
man’s and Pinehurst and Home.” 

We drove up before the hotel and 
made haste to dismount and stretch our 
cramped limbs. Dinner awaited us, and 
such a dinner !—a feast fit for the gods, 
after that 25-mile ride. Roast beef and 
steamed potatoes, fresh cucumbers and 
onions, mashed turnips, sliced tomatoes, 
creamy milk—home-grown, the whole of 
it. Our stage drove up all too soon. 
The driver cracked his whip and away 
we went. Climbing all the while—now 
up-hill, now down—but always going 
higher. We were entering the moun- 
tains. The peaks lay before us—some 
in the distance, with their tops snow- 
covered and white; the lower ones grey 
and purple, green in places—dark and 
forbidding here, shining in the sun there. 
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We feasted our eyes upon the changing 
views. A majority of the passengers 
had elected to spend the night at Liver- 
more, but three of us went on—men all. 
The hills were long and steep and oc- 
casionally we dismounted and walked 
ahead. At Log Cabin, 15 miles further 
on, we lost a passenger—thus leaving 
only two of us, both bound for the end 
of the line. Time passed pleasantly and 
quickly; we were in the heart of the 
mountains now. Occasionally we over- 
took a camper’s outfit going up or met 
one coming down; two or three nonde- 
script dogs in its wake, half-a-dozen tow 
heads peeping out of the canvas-covered 


and huge rocks and boulders. The sage- 
brush stretches out over the sides of the 
mountains like a vast sea of grey, and 
the air is thin and spicy. 

The sun is far gone; it is late after- 
noon. The horses snort and prance and 
our driver uses the brake constantly. He 
also tells us of the fishing. Even yet, he 
goes out and gets 60 in an hour, so he 
says, and we listen open-mouthed and 
with some suspicion. Of course he knows 
the holes and riffles where the trout lie 
and the rest is easy. 

Only 12 miles more! Now for the 
descent into the Valley of the Cache 
la Poudre, in which lies our destination. 














THE STAGE.—Its Passengers Satisfying the Inner Man at Livermore. 





wagon, the head of the family driving, 
his wife mayhap nursing the baby, all 
tanned and sunburned and healthy. The 
air has a wonderfully soothing effect; 
life is good; nothing disturbs the still- 
ness ; now and then a pine squirrel darts 
across the road. Suddenly we encoun- 
tered a rattler in the road; our driver 
dismounted and with a heavy club gave 
it its quietus. At Elkhorn the horses are 
changed, the harness tightened, the brake 
looked to, letters left, and away again. 

The scenery now grows rapidly wilder 
and the road is not nearly so good as 
before. On all sides are stunted pines 


Old Pinger Hill drops us into the val- 
ley—a descent of 1,600 ft. in three miles. 
The brake is set; the horses behave 
nobly. Around the edge of bluffs and 
down the sharp grades we swing, while 
the stage rocks and sways and we hang 
on for dear life. Down, down, down! 
till at last we strike the bottom of the 
hill and hear the roar of the river. We 
turn a corner—and there it is. Narrow 
and swift and clear, white and foamy; 
full of eddies and riffles in one spot, se- 
renely calm and placid in another, but 
ever flowing strongly. We lean out and 
watch it—fascinated. It is almost dark 
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now, but ever and anon we catch a 
glimpse of a leaping trout, snapping at 
some foolish fly, and, when the road is 
very near, occasionally we espy a trout, 
lying in the clear water back of a boul- 
der, in-shore. 

We are nearing our destination, but 
scattered along the river, here and there, 
are small summer cottages, and at each 
we leave the mail. Laughing girls, 
tanned and sunbonneted, come to meet 
us. Our driver has a jest for all. The 
men are mostly in from the fishing and 
sit around on camp stools, smoking and 
waiting for dinner. Flannel shirts, old 
sweaters, heavy boots and slouch hats, 
mostly full of fly hooks, seem to be the 
prevailing fashion. 

The last house is passed; only three 
miles more. We no longer see the sun. 
The horses, knowing the nearness of 
their journey’s end, break into a swing- 
ing canter. A turn in the road and the 
hotel looms into sight. We dash through 
the barnyard, clatter over the bridge, and 
up before it. It is quite dark, but we 
catch the glimmer of white shirt-waists 
on the piazza. Our hostess bids us wel- 
come and a room is assigned us; sup- 
per is ready and waiting. A hasty toi- 
let and we take our places; and the trout 
and steak and hot cornbread and honey 
disappear almost miraculously. This is 
Home, Colorado. No need to woo Mor- 
pheus that night—no, sir! Sleep comes 
unbidden—sweet, dreamless and refresh- 
ing. 

The sun is shining strongly next 
morning and a majority of the fisher- 
men think the sport will be poor that 
day. However, I am impatient to try 
my luck, and, bringing down my tackle, 
soon have everything in order. I start 
off alone, up the river—through the 
meadows, which for half a mile or more 
lie along it. Having gone possibly a 
half-mile, and coming to what seems a 
propitious spot, I halt, and, wading in 
some small distance, make a cast. The 


trout, however, are chiefly conspicuous 
Wading in deeper, I 


by. their absence. 
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slip and fall in water waist-deep—filling 
my boots, losing my hat and thoroughly 
wetting myself to the neck. My boots 
are, unfortunately, not hobnailed, which 
makes wading with any degree of safety 
an impossibility. I therefore take to the 
bank and confine myself to fishing from 
it. The hot sun dries my clothing in no 
time, and, having rescued my hat from 
a friendly sandbar, I start in again— 
snapping off a fly every few minutes in 
casting or losing one in the willows while 
engaged in the same pastime. And never 
a rise from the wary trout! Finally an 
unsophisticated troutling, about 4 inches 
in length, takes pity on me and impales 
himself on my hook. Words fail to ex- 
press my disgust when I draw him to 
shore and ascertain his size. The law 
prohibits the taking of a fish under 7 
inches and I throw Master Trout back in 
the water, to his great joy. It is now high 
noon; the river roars in derision and 
the perspiration is dripping from my 
forehead. It is deucedly hot and the 
trout are surely all asleep. ’ 

1 had about given up in despair when 
I hooked a small rainbow; he didn’t 
weigh over half-a-pound, but. what he 
lacked in weight he made up in game- 
ness. It was a joyous moment. Five 
minutes sufficed to land him, but it 
seemed an hour. He was the turning 
point, and the trout now favored me 
with some small degree of attention. The 
tantalizing part of it, however, was the 
manner in which they got away. 

In fly fishing, when the trout comes 
up to the fly (or rises, in te¢hnical lan- 
guage), he doesn’t swallow the hook. 
He merely mouths it in delicate fashion, 
and away he goes, quicker than a flash, 
when he feels the barbed steel. You 
must hook him yourself, the moment you 
feel the quiver of the fly, by a slight 
twist of the wrist—not too strong. Time 
and time again the amateur jerks the fly 
neatly out of Salmo’s mouth. Again 
the novice makes a nice cast, and, draw- 
ing the fly along the surface toward him, 
allows his mind to wander to other 
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fields. These are usually the occasions 
when Mr. Big Trout strikes and gets 
away before the beginner wakes up. 
When he hooks a nice fish, he is all 
eagerness to land him, and perhaps tries 
to put the net under him too soon, 
whereupon Bro. Trout generally makes 
his escape—for he is full of tricks and 
one of them is playing possum and com- 
ing to life with astounding alacrity and 
effect. All these experiences were mine, 
and trout after trout made his escape. 


many seasons accompanied me and my 
hopes ran high; he gave me a few les- 
sons in casting and some good advice as 
to where the trout lie, etc. He thought 
nothing of wading in waist-deep but the 
shallow water was more to my liking. 
Cold? Ugh! You step in and stop and 
shiver. The water is piercingly icy but 
in a little while you become accustomed 
to it and mind it not at all. 

You wade in further. There is a 
tempting hole near the opposite bank, 








TRYING MY LUCK 


IN THE DEEP HOLES. 





Occasionally, however, I landed one, un- 
til, at the end of three strenuous hours, 
four of his compatriots rested beside the 
first rainbow. It was late afternoon now, 
and, taking to the road, I trudged back 
to the hotel, weary but happy. 

The day following, weather conditions 
being favorable, I discarded my boots 
for hobnailed shoes and leggings, and, 
full of enthusiasm, started up the river 
again to try my luck. A veteran of 


in the shelter of a big boulder. An over- 
hanging thicket of quaking aspens pre- 
vents your casting from that side. A 
step forward; the current grows stron- 
ger and channel deeper; you pause; then, 
nerving yourself for the ordeal of the 
rushing water, the requisite steps to a 
favorable position are taken. Flies and 
leaders are now looked to: there is good 
sport ahead and it is best to be prepared. 
Carefully you cast on the swift water 
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above the boulder—keeping the flies 
dancing on the surface as the current 
sweeps them into the pool. Like a flash 
a brilliant rainbow jumps hungrily for 
the lure. He scores a clean miss, and 
the breadth of his sides as he strikes the 
water makes you gasp with astonishment 
and delight. He looks as big to your 
eyes as a small whale. You try again. 
This time his aim is surer: he is yours 
—to get. Fully eight inches he leaps 
into the air, shaking himself in a frenzy 
of rage and fear and lashing the water 
with his tail, in a desperate effort to lose 
the clinging hook. But all in vain; the 
barbed steel holds true. Back to the wa- 
ter he falls and the reel begins to sing! 
Thirty—forty—sixty feet; the bamboo 
curves like a living thing as you play 
him. Then he takes it into his head to 
sulk but a stone dropped in his neigh- 
borhood starts him off again. He will 
fight you to the bitter death now, using 
every trick and wile in the category of 
his cunning. Picking your steps care- 
fully, you gain the friendly bank and 
play him from it. Gradually he tires; 
his rushes become shorter and shorter; 
warily you reel him in. The landing net 
dips under and you have him. A beauty, 
radiant and glistening, fully two pounds 
in weight. Exultantly you fondle your 
prize, then into the creel he goes. Per- 
haps there are others in that hole. You 
try again, and before leaving take two 
more—smaller these but nice trout all. 
A spot is encountered where the 
banks are covered with a dense growth 
of quaking aspens, and it is entirely too 
deep and swift for wading. There is 
no alternative but to make a long détour 
or thread the aspen thicket. You decide 
on the latter course, and, unjointing 
your rod, plunge in. The river is soon 
lost sight of. The ground is wet and 


soggy and the thicket almost impassable. 
Progress, except in a stooping position, 
is impossible ; you cover a hundred yards 
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and pause to get your bearings. There 
is a dead hush, broken occasionally by 
the faint, far-away roar of the river. All 
sense of direction is now lost and your 
one only desire is to escape. Haltingly 
you retrace your steps to daylight, and, 
taking to the road above, meet the river 
fifty rods down and wade in again. It 
is rather deep near the bank but shal- 
lower in the middle here—a small island 
further down, with enticing riffles on 
both sides. The water looks good and 
so it proves to be. Every second or 
third cast brings a response. Half-a- 
dozen trout are taken. Then comes a 
lull. Flies are changed: Brown Hackle 
for Professor and Coachman for Royal 
Coachman. Another cast or two. Then, 
while your attention is detracted for a 
moment, there comes a most powerful 
pulling. On the qui vive in an instant, 
you turn. The line fairly whistles 
through the reel and the bamboo bows 
to the strain. Evidently it is not a rain- 
bow—for as a rule he leaps from the 
water at the first sting of the hook. 
Probably an Eastern brook trout. 

The river widens into shallow riffles 
and the wading is easy. The bank slopes 
gently, and reaching it, you play him 
from terra firma. Fifteen minutes pass 
and he begins to tire. Feebly resisting, 
he submits to being reeled in. Now for 
the net. Where—Oh, where—is that 
net? To try lifting him from the water 
would mean his probable escape; the net 
is lying back in the thicket somewhere. 
On your drawing him into water too 
shallow for swimming he grounds and 
comes to sudden life. Hastily dropping 
rod and reel, you fall flat on him, and 
obtaining a lucky gill hold, he is yours. 
An Eastern brook trout—spotted instead 
of striped like the rainbow, and nearly 
his equal in weight. 

Your luck is excellent and the after- 
noon passes like a dream. The mos- 
quitos begin to come out in full force. 
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Biff! bang! biff! slap! it is useless. They 
are too strong for you. The sun has 
almost set; the trout, for the time being, 
cease feeding. A change of clothing and 
a hot supper begin to appeal to you. 
Then for the road and the march back 
to the hotel; the admiring and envious 
glances when the contents of your creel 
are exposed to public gaze and the sleep 
of the just. 
And so the time flew. Each day I 
haunted the river, whipping its riffles 
and eddies, and trying my luck in the 
deep holes and silent pools and under 
the brush dams. The weather, although 


lunch and smoke my pipe and take no 
thought of the morrow; to count the 
trout and sally on once more; to make 
the hotel at night, tired and hungry, 
only to be refreshed in short order at 
its bountiful table and to sleep as I had 
never slept before—all these joys and 
more were mine. 

A week passed and then another. It 
came time to think of the office—the 
thralldom of desk and white collar. The 
last day of my outing arrived all too 
soon. It was rainy, slight showers fall- 
ing frequently, but not enough to pre- 
vent good fishing. Once more I waded 











“A veteran of many seasons accompanied me.”’ 





a trifle hot at mid-day, was all that 
could be desired. The nights were de- 
liciously cool and blankets very accept- 
able. For two or three days it rained 
steadily, but with whist and gossip of the 
outside world the time passed pleasant- 
ly. The luck varied. There were red- 
letter days and some poor and lean ones. 
I developed a beautiful case of sunburn 
and the appetite of a hungry wolf. The 
mosquitos played havoc with me and the 
buck flies marked me for their own; but 
these were trifles. To lie on the grass 
at noon, after a morning of sport, and 


the river, rod in hand and creel on 
shoulder. A good day. The trout were 
kind, and at evening 14 beauties graced 
my creel. Not many for an expert in 
this region, but fair fishing for an ama- 
teur. 

The following morning found me a 
passenger on the stage, returning. The 
last day’s catch, packed in clean grass 
and wrapped in gunnysacks soaked in 
ice water, lay at my feet. The dear old 
river roared its farewell. I waved my 
hand in parting. Adieu, old friend! 
We shall meet again next year, I trust. 











“There is certainly ething in 


of mind.” —WAsHINGTON IRVING. 
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gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








A DAY WITH ROD AND REEL IN ALASKA. 


By CALVIN H. BARKDULL. 


T was in the month of March. The 
weather was crisp and cold but 
growing warmer, as the days were 

lengthening. More than fifty small ves- 
sels, sloops and schooners came and 
went from the Wrangel Narrows to the 
surrounding fiords and bays after that 
excellent food fish, the halibut. More 
than 100 Alaska Indians were to be seen 
daily, gliding over the smooth surface 
of the bay in front of the town of Peters- 
burg in their frail canoes and skiffs, 
trolling for that peer of the whole fish 
tribe, the Royal Chinook or King sal- 
mon—some specimens from this section 
weighing more than 100 lbs.; the aver- 
age weight being between 30 and 40 lbs. 

An average day’s catch of halibut for 

two men and a dory is about 1,000 lbs. 
For an Indian or white man, trolling 
King salmon, about 10 fish or 400 lbs. 
Herring, salt and fresh, are used princi- 
pally for bait for both species. The 
halibut are taken in deep water—from 
40 to 100 fathoms—in the winter months. 
In summer they are taken in the shallow 
waters of the bays in 5 or 10 fathoms. 
As many as three dory loads (6,000 lbs.) 
have been taken in ten hours’ fishing by 
two men. As many as 50 King salmon 
have been taken in one day’s trolling by 
one man. 

They have all been taken on a com- 


mercial basis of the dollars and cents 
they represent to their captors—sport 
not having entered the race. And, 
strange as it may seem, very few if any 
sportsmen have entered this, the best 
and greatest fish country in the world. 
I often wonder why Americans will go 
to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and all 
other inaccessible parts of the world for 
a few days’ fishing of the scarce, inferior 
Atlantic species, when Alaska is teeming 
with millions upon millions of five differ- 
ent species of salmon, six species of trout 
and halibut by the steamboat load— in 
fact, everything from brook trout to 
whales and sharks. 

After watching one of the steamers 
load as much as 100 tons of fresh fish 
from this town (Petersburg), after haul- 
ing on a seine with my own hands and 
seeing the crew take twenty thousand 
salmon from the one haul, it began to 
dawn upon my diminutive perception 
that I was in a fish country and needed 
an up-to-date fishing outfit; more than 
that, some friends were insisting that I 
should get a collection of Alaska game 
fishes for exhibition purposes. I wasn’t 


long in falling heir to two beautiful 
Bristol steel fishing rods. One a 10- 
ounce fly-rod, with large reel hung 
in the centre of the cork handle; the 
other a very strong trolling rod, with 
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double celluloid wound handle, agate 
guides, etc., which I mounted with a 
large multiplying 300-yard line reel. 
After rigging them up, I laid them 
across some big buck antlers behind 
Harry Wallace’s bar, so that they 
crossed the big mirror. After warning 
the proprietor not to inform anybody as 
to their owner, I seated myself in the far 
corner of the room behind a newspaper 
and awaited developments. It wasn’t 
long before a halibut schooner’s crew 
came ashore for refreshments—a mixed 


is it he will be trying to take?” inquired 
another. 

“They belong to a fellow from Cali- 
fornia and he is going to try for some 
trout, salmon and halibut,” answered 
the proprietor. 

“Well, when it comes to trout and 
salmon, he might land ’em, but if he 
ever gets afoul of one of them old gurry 
suckers of halibut that us fellers is fish- 
ing, that gear won’t last as long as a 
snow-ball in hell.” 

“Begorra! he will be afther bending 
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Alaska Indians of the Klinket tribe moving to fishing grounds. This war canoe (made from a single 
cedar log) is 40 feet long by 7 feet beam. 


“ Photo by the Author. 





crew of six men. No sooner had they 
lined up to the bar than an Englishman 
from the North Sea remarked, “In the 
name of His Gracious Majesty King 
Edward, what have we here?” “Sure, 
faith and begorra! two moighty foine 
paces of furniture, that!” answered a son 
of Erin. ‘Come off, you duffers! close 
the companion-ways to them fo’castles 
of your’n; them’s only two fish poles. 
Come, old shad, give us a drink!” put 
in the Yankee skipper from Gloucester. 
“Whose gear is it and what kind of fish 


a gangeon on her and putting a buoy to 
her, so he can find her,” said the Irish- 
man. 

And thus my rods were criticised and 
looked upon with scorn by these profes- 
sional deep-sea fishermen who had fished 
in every ocean. It was the prevailing 
opinion of all that the gear was not 
heavy enough to land a 100 or 150-lb. 
halibut or a 50-lb. King salmon. The 
proprietor was of a different turn of 
mind, being somewhat of a rod and reel 
fisherman himself. 
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Fishing halibut was not entirely new 
to me. I had landed several dory loads 
on the regulation gear used by the deep- 
sea fishermen—namely, a ground line 
nearly one-half inch in diameter, of hemp 
or tarred cotton, with gangings or short 
lines to hooks about one-half that size, 
with a breaking strain of 500 pounds. 
I have repeatedly seen this gear parted 
by fighting fish when they were handled 
by an expert fisherman and I must con- 
fess that even that short, springy trolling 
rod, with its great reel of thin flimsy 
line, leader and hook, looked rather 
weak to me. As to the salmon fishing, 
I had absolute confidence. I had taken 
salmon in nearly every river on the 
Pacific Slope, from the Salinas in Cali- 
fornia to the Yukon in Alaska, but 
always with a little heavier tackle. 

After the rods had lain on the rack 
for several days and had been commented 
upon by dozens of these deep-sea fisher- 
men, and after it had leaked out that I 
was the owner of the outfit, I was the 
object of many jeers and not a few 
tenderfoot slurs. But the time came at 
last when all was favorable for the fatal 
dip. It had been noised around the 
burg that the Chechaco was going troll- 
ing for salmon with a fish-pole with a 
wheel on it; and as I took down the rod 
and started for my little skiff, it seemed 
that every man, woman and child in the 
district was there to see me off. The 
throng stood leaning over the rail of a 
long plank walk that skirted the beach, 
intently watching me. Some wished me 
good luck; others jeered and poked 
fun; dozens of grinnning, round-faced 
Indians gesticulated, uttering deep gut- 
turals. A would-be tin-horn gambler 
seemed over-officious and sneeringly re- 
marked that he was sure he would starve 
if he had to depend on fish to eat caught 
by that outfit; I took it of course that I 
was included in the outfit, and, seizing 
the opportunity to make my hand good, 
I walked up to him, placed my hand on 
his shoulder and inquired if he was in 
the habit of backing his remarks with 
money. He answered that he was. “I'll 
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bet you $100 that you can’t eat for din- 
ner one-tenth of the fish I’ll catch before 
12 o'clock!” He felt in his pockets 
and looked at the crowd—all of whom 
had heard the conversation. ‘ Now’s 
your time to make easy money, Curly,” 
remarked one. ‘Come now—no craw- 
fishing, Curly!” said another. “You 
had better bet your big money first,” 
remarked the gambler. ‘Why, yes, just 
to show you that my heart’s in the right 
place, I’ll make it $250—does that hit 
you better?” “Well, I’ll tell you, boss,” 
he answered, ‘“‘I had a good venison T 
bone for breakfast and I think I’ll have 
another one for dinner’—and sullenly 
withdrew, the crowd following him with 
jeers and slurs galore. 

I strolled down the long wharf, got in 
the little skiff, rowed out among the 
fleet of “clothes-line”’ trollers, strung a 
fresh shiny herring on my leader with a 
long upholsterer’s needle; then fastened 
on the single hook, allowing the point 
to project out well in the middle of the 
herring’s back; then, tying its head to 
the leader with a small silk thread and 
adjusting a small sinker of lead about 6 
feet up the line, I was ready; made my 
cast, pressed the casting button on the 
reel, and soon 150 ft. of line was trailing 
astern. Whenever I go fishing I always 
act as my own guide. I never felt de- 
pendent enough to hire a man or boy to 
tote me around and show me how to 
catch them. I learned a few tricks about 
such things when I was a boy. 

I had rowed for probably ten minutes, 
when Click! click-click-click! clickity- 
click! bl-w-r r! went the reel. That reel 
of mine has just about the same click to 
it that a fellow hears in the telegrapher’s 
office, and say! girls and boys, it’s just 
about a stand-off which one brings the 
best news. Some operators are pretty 


speedy and can send and receive lots of 
words and letters per minute; but I am 
sure it would have troubled Morse him- 
self if he had tried to record the message 
that that old reel of mine was recording 
every minute; and if there had been any 
existing communication between me and 
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the operator at the other end of the line, 
I surely would have asked him to stop 
and repeat; but he seemed determined 
to test me on my receiving ability and I 
went about my task in a hurry. Before 
I could get my oars in the boat and get 
my rod in a position for speedy work, 
100 yds. were trailing in the wake of old 
Quinnat. The spool on the reel was fair- 
ly humming, the line switching through 
the smooth agate guides like greased 
lightning. 


to have the power of retaining himself. 
I could not help but gaze upon my prize 
with admiration. His steel-blue back, 
merging into a dark green down to the 
longitudinal scale line, underneath the 
lower part of his anatomy, shone like 
burnished silver. My teeth clenched; a 
magnetic thrill ran through me; a little 
grim grin stole over my countenance— 
that grim little grin that guards our 
nervous system from becoming too ac- 
tive—in other words, the smile that 











The three salmon described in article; species O. Quinnat. The largest one in foreground was 
hooked in the back and fought desperately for fifty-six minutes. 


@ Photo by the Author. 





Gripping my rod lightly but firmly, 
with my left hand above the reel, I 
jammed the thumb of my right against 
the smooth end of the spool, which acted 
as a good brake, and after 200 yds. of 
line were overboard the strain became 
gradually less. I knew the fish was 
sounding and I managed to get back 50 
yds. of line before he made his mad rush 
for the surface. Up he came and when 
he struck the surface he didn’t stop go- 
ing; clearing the brine, he leaped fully 
five feet in the air and there he seemed 


makes the ruler rule; the smile that 
keeps the excited cool. 

It was plain to see that my fish was a 
monster. ‘So you are the operator at 
the other end of the line that has been 
sending back that speedy message—are 
you?” I said to myself—when the air 
was rent by a mighty yell. Regaining 
my composure, I looked toward the 
town. Everybody was waving his hat 
and yelling, “Stay with him!” ‘He’s 
a good one!” ‘You're all sight!” 
Scanning the horizon imthe other ditec- 
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tion, I saw more than fifty small frail 
cedar canoes and skiffs, each with its 
stalwart skipper resting on his oars, in- 
tently watching the new circus that had 
just come to town. Several tremendous 
spurts, followed by great leaps above 
the surface, compelled me to direct my 
undivided attention to my fish. 

Down he went again, making a com- 
plete circle around my boat—several of 
the nearest Indians hauling in their 
clothes-line gear, so that I might have 
all the room to myself; then up he came 
with such tremendous speed that the air 
was scented with the fumes of burning 
oil from the bearings of the reel which 
was now fairly smoking. Work as I 
might, I could get him no nearer than 
50 ft. In all my experience in handling 
salmon I had never seen a fish fight like 
this one. Play now began to be labor 
indeed—grinding away on the old reel 
for a few yards of line, only to see it go 
overboard again with as much speed as 
at the beginning. Thus I labored, man- 
aging to always keep a good even strain 
on my line; and after a long hard tussle 
I managed to bring the old boy within 
sight or maybe he volunteered that move 
himself—swimming straight toward the 
boat for more than a hundred feet. 
Watching closely as he approached, I 
got a glimpse of the old monster, mov- 
ing slowly toward me; winding hard on 
the reel would, I thought, bring him 
near enough the surface so that I could 
use the gaff. As he neared the boat he 
sounded deeper but as he passed under 
the gunwale I saw that the hook was 
fast in the centre of his back, about 8 
inches back from the head. It had torn 
out a few tissues but had a deep hold in 
the very toughest part of his anatomy. 

As he went underneath the boat I 
switched my rod around the bow, so as 
to keep my line clear, but accidentally 
dipped the tip in the water; this move 
listed the boat ; that list scared old Quin- 
nat and again he started. The ring 
slipped down off the reel, the reel com- 
ing loose from its seat on the rod and 
falling in the bottom of the skiff. Then 
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there was the greatest game of Hop- 
Scotch going on aboard that packet that 
ever happened. Well, to make a short 
story shorter, by the time I got posses- 
sion of the reel and got it in place again 
on the rod, more than 100 yds. of linen 
were again trailing after old Quinnat; 
but that was the last hard rush. Know- 
ing where my fish was hooked and 
trusting implicitly in my strong light 
tackle, I put a heavier strain on the reel, 
and after he had completed several more 
complete circles around the boat I man- 
aged to bring him to gaff. Another 
mighty yell echoed among the snow- 
covered mountains; fifty yellow cedar 
paddles struck the water; the fleet of 
canoes moved; the crowd on shore dis- 
persed. Old Quinnat lay gasping in the 
bottom of the skiff. 

Another magnetic thrill went through 
me; another grim little grin stole over 
my relaxed countenance—the thrill and 
grin of victory. But as I sat there drift- 
ing with the tide, looking over the drip- 
ping pole and great coil of linen with 
the cruel little hook at its end that had 
been the means of causing the life-blood 
to run away from so grand a specimen 
of our Creator’s handiwork, a feeling of 
revolt stole over me. I was almost 
tempted to lift old Quinnat and restore 
him to his natural element again. Then 
I thought of the dozens of young sal- 
mon, herring, and other species that this 
old monster devoured alive every day 
and I said, “No, Quinnat; you too are 
a murderer. In the future many sports- 
men will come to Alaska and will great- 
ly enjoy a life-and-death tussle with 
some of these same young salmon that I 
am saving from that old capacious maw 
of yours. But your bones will be re- 
spected; your savory flesh will delight 
the palates of hungry towns people; 
your likeness will grace the pages of the 
leading sportsman’s magazine of the 
land; while in your captor’s memory 
will long linger a brief reflection of the 
grandest fought battle ever fought by a 
denizen of the deep.” 
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Not being satisfied with this grand 
specimen which had fought so desperate- 
ly for his freedom, I continued to fish 
until noon—capturing two more salmon 
and one 81-pound halibut. 

Weight of Quinnat No. 1, 54 lbs.; 
time in landing, 56 minutes. No. 2—41 
Ibs ; time, 23 minutes; No. 3—38 lbs., 
25 minutes; No. 4—halibut—81 lbs.; 
time, 38 minutes. All done with a 
Bristol steel trolling rod and 300 yds. 
of 15-thread linen line. Fresh herring 
used as bait. 
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fellow-townsman who greeted me smil- 
ingly and remarked: ‘1’ll bet you catch 
some fish.” I enquired why. “Because 
you are lucky. I never saw you go but 
that you brought home a mess.” 

So you see a person must live up to 
his reputation and in order to do so in 
fishing must have all the luck on his 
side. I caught some fish that day and 
one exceptionally fine bass, and with my 
usual luck met the fellow-townsman on 
my way home and showed him the catch. 
He looked pleased and said: “I would 














Eighty-one pound halibut described in article. The white background on the right is a huge 
floating ice-berg, with a steamer just emerging from behind same. 


Photo by the Author. 





FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 





Is there such a thing as luck in fish- 
ing? Most people believe in Fisher- 
man’s Luck—either according to the 
ancient adage or the contrary. I know 
here at home I am considered a lucky 
fisherman; in fact, it has been asserted 
without noisy contradiction that I could 
catch fish on dry land—all owing to 
their belief in my so-called luck. I was 
going fishing one day this summer and 
on my way to the boat landing met a 


go fishing if I were as lucky as you are.” 

Now, let us get down to the root of 
the matter and see what this so-called 
luck of mine amounts to. We will take 
this day of which I have made mention. 
The lake I fished is a bit of water that 
can be fished to advantage only two or 
three times in a season, and that is when 
the water is at a certain stage and I 
know that stage— never going there un- 
less the water is right. Again, the water 
must neither be too clear nor too muddy 
—the best time being when it is a cop- 
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pery color that will show the bait well 
but not so clear as to make the angler 
too prominent. Then there must be a 
light breeze. I do not care if the sun 
shines or not nor from what direction 
the wind blows, but I must have the 
other conditions right, This day was 
the right kind of a day for that lake, so 
I knew I would catch some fish. There 
was not to my mind any element of luck 
about it. It was a combination of cir- 
cumstances that I had learned by years 
of study must occur to make that lake a 
fishing success, and when the combina- 
tion was secured I reaped the advantage 
of my silent studies. 

Arrived at the lake, all places look 
alike to the tyro; but I do not fish any 
place, hit or miss, as my enquiring friend 
would have done. I followed a line of 
action it had taken years to learn, and 
here was what was called my good luck 
in choosing spots to fish. First I went 
to the high bank, anchoring about 30 ft. 
from shore, and began to fish from there. 
It did not look at all fishy and the ordi- 
nary angler would have passed it over. 
Why did I stop? Was it luck? No. 
I knew 20 ft. nearer shore lay a huge 
sunken tree trunk that it had taken me 
6 months to locate its position; I knew 
this tree rested at the foot of a slight 
reef; I knew there was a tree at the 
north end of the lake, a dead stump at 
the south end, three elms on the east 
bank and a hickory on the west bank. 
I knew if I got in the centre of the 
cross-lines of these four landmarks, I 
could cast just to the spot where the 
bass frequented when the water was at 
the stage and in the condition it was on 
this day. But it had taken me many a 
long day to find that sunken tree and 
reef and not a few shiftings of my anchor 
to find the right spot to cast from, and 
when the right spot was found Nature 
furnished the guides to hit it right ever 
after. 

Our predictions were right. We 
caught some bass casting over the tree 
and then pulled up anchor and moved 
up the lake. Here was a marshy point. 
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One place looked as good as another; 
but to the south of the point, in line with 
a cottonwood on the east bank and an 
elm on the west bank, was a sand reef 
which was located by two more friendly 
trees north and south. It makes a lot 
of difference which side of a reef you fish 
on. You may go along slip-shod fashion 
and get your bait within 2 inches of the 
edge of the reef and not get a bite all 
day; when, if you had gone the 2 inches 
farther and dropped over the edge of the 
reef, you would have had a fine day’s 
sport. The anchorage spot here was 
also determined by the same process and 
we picked up a few fish and then away 
again. This time to a little bay where a 
farmhouse on the hills was one point and 
a large willow on the east shore another. 
After locating our position we fished 
what had been the best hole in the lake 
and did not get a bite. Now this was 
bad luck for fair. The average fisher- 
man would have pulled up anchor and 
gone some place else. What we did 
was to pull up anchor, row to the spot 
where the fish should have been and 
ascertain the cause of failure. It is just 
as important to find out the cause of fail- 
ure in a known spot as it is to learn the 
cause of your success, as it saves you 
many a profitless mile when out for a 
day. The cause was soon determined. 
The place had filled up with mud when 
the ice had gone out in the spring and 
what had been a nice sand hollow for 
years was now a shallow mud flat and 
the fish had sought out a new spot 
somewhere else. The rest of the after- 
noon was spent locating new spots, for 
some of the good places change every 
year, and when one was found it was 
mentally located by imaginary cross- 
lines with prominent shore marks that 
would keep it in mind for the next trip. 
If I had trusted to Luck, do you think I 
would have fared as well? If you had 
gone there, a stranger, could you have 
done as well? Hardly. 

The successful fisherman must learn 
just such little things as these on his 
home waters, and his guides must pos- 
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sess the same knowledge in regard to 
theirs; and then, when night comes, he 
knows it was not Luck that filled the 
creel but an actual possession of knowl- 
edge that it takes years to learn and a 
gift that cannot be taught by words or 
lessons alone. E. K, STEDMAN. 





SOME WISCONSIN BASS. 


Catching this choice mess of fish was 
certainly great sport 
—especially as they 
ran from 2 to a 
trifle over 4 lbs. in 
weight. They were 
taken at Froelich’s 
resort, Lost Lake, 
Sayner, Wisconsin, 
in two hours fishing 
by Wm. J. Jamison 
of Chicago, without 
moving the boat and 
in from 18 to less 
than 12 inches of 
water. The boy 
here shown is a 
young guide now 
and a good one. He 
is a typical child of 
the woods, having 
been born and raised 
in the wilds. “I 
fished all around 
the lake,” said Mr. 
Jamison, “without 
getting a strike, 
when suddenly I ran 
into this fine bunch. 
Two other parties on 
the lake fished all 
the afternoon with- 
out landing a single bass.” 





_— 


THE PERCH—A FRENCH ESTIMATION. 


By M. Roquet. Honorary President of the Fish- 
ermen’s Society of the Ain ; former President 
of the Society of Fishermen of the Loire. 


Translated from Le Chasseur Francais by Chas. F. Allen. 
I do not know that my readers have 
remarked that whenever I have had oc- 











A BUNCH OF LOST LAKE BASS. 


casion to speak of or describe the trout 
or the grayling (French, omdbre)—my 
two favorite fishes—I have sometimes 
used what appeared to be extravagant 
flattery ; it is true indeed that I am then 
always near to discarding the medium 
of vulgar prose and touching the strings 
of the poetic lyre in songs of praise. If 
we may speak of noble and beautiful 
women, resplendent in robes of gold and 
silver threads, glittering with rubies and 
more enticing than 
even the delicate per- 
fume of the roses 
that they wear—Eh 
bien! why should I 
not be quite as free 
to rhapsodize in writ- 
ing of the perch? It 
also is a coquette, 
the perch—one of 
the most beautiful of 
all our fresh-water 
fishes; its livery 
ranges in splendid 
coloring from bronze 
green above, to 
golden-yellow upon 
the sides ; the belly 
is of a shining white, 
and the flanks are 
marked with grey- 
black rays, while the 
fins are glorious 
colored in warm 
vermilion that com- 
pletes the beauty of 
its decoration. 

The scales of a 
perch, says M. 
Raveret-Wattel, are 
of a slightly rough 
nature, causing a rude sensation when 
taking this fish in the band, and upon 
examination are found to be furnished 
with a wonderfully fine saw-like edge. 
The fins are very stiff, the caudal fins 
bristling with needle-like spines that 
wound the careless fisherman. Ordinari- 
ly these spines lie close to the back, but 
upon the approach of an enemy they 
are instantly arrayed for protection. 
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The perch lays a great number of eggs 
—a female of 2 pounds producing as 
many as 150,000. These eggs, yellow- 
ish and of the size of a pin-head, are 
held together by a mucilaginous matter, 
as are the eggs of frogs; they are found 
in long strings, from a half-inch to an 
inch and a half in diameter, which the 
fish attach to the water plants and which 
are not easily discerned. 

The perch (in France) spawns in 
March or April, according to the tem- 
perature and depth of the water. It is 
often asserted that it spawns only after 
it is 3 years old. Its longevity is not 
demonstrated, but must be considerable. 

Perch do not grow to a great size; 
my experience and advices would lead 
me to say that about 6% lbs. is the 
maxmium weight. I am told, however, 
that in some rivers in Belgium, Germany 
and England much greater weight is 
attained; as to that, I can but exclaim, 
‘Big stories come from a long way off.” 
The largest that I have seen have been 
of 3% lbs., and they have been rare 
indeed. 

The perch swims rapidly; it is essen- 
tially a sportsman’s fish. Its shape, its 
tough and hardy skin (like a flexible 
armor); its pointed teeth, upon jaws, pal- 
ate and gills, and its bristling, spiny fins, 
make it altogether an aggressive creat- 
ure, amply fitted for contest. Its tenac- 
ity of life is so great that in cool weather 
it may be carried to long distances; 
Kresz and Pointevin even assert that it 
can be transported safely packed in 
green, damp herbs, without the use of 
water in tanks. 

It loves cool and quiet waters, near 
dams and mills, bridges and reedy pools 
—anywhere the stream becomes tranquil 
after agitation. Most often it is found 
in the eddies above the joining of two 
streams. 

Its voracity is great—its victims, 
greedily devoured, being mostly small 
fish and what worms and insects it can 
reach; it has also the reputation of at- 
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tacking the sticklings, of which most 
game fish are afraid, because of their 
spines. 

The voracity of the perch stands it in 
good stead, and makes it one of the best 
in a culinary sense; its savory flesh, of 
exquisite flavor, recommends it to the 
especial attention of the blue-ribbon chef, 
and we honor it as we honor the bottle 
of wine that sparkles through the cob- 
webs of ancestral days. I have too high 
a regard for my brother fishermen not 
to suspect them of the gentle sin of 
gourmandizing. Brillat-Savarin says, 
“Only a man of spirit knows how to 
eat.” Not every one may become a 
connoisseur. 

The perch is quite common in the 
middle regions of the Loire, but in the 
upper branches, where the water is swift 
and turbulent, it is not frequently caught. 
Having never fished below Tours, I can- 
not say anything in regard to its num- 
bers in the lower Loire, and should be 
glad to receive information from those 
who know. 

Besides the common perch, there are 
many other kinds—for instance, the sil- 
ver or sun-perch (some times called in 
error calico bass); the black perch or 
small-mouthed black bass; the perch- 
trout or large-mouthed black bass, also 
the gudgeon or gremille.* 

With the exception of the common 
perch and the small-sized gudgeon, all 
these varieties are exotic and have but 
recently been known in France. Before 
introducing into our rivers all sorts of 
strange fishes, it would be prudent and 
profitable, as I have so often insisted, to 
limit such experiments to closed waters, 
instead of foolishly trusting to the asser- 
tions of injudicious advocates, at the risk 
of irreparable damages. We have already 
much to deplore in our experiments: 
the wolf is already among the sheep and 
the calico bass and the catfish are busy 
with the poachers in destroying our 
fisheries. 





* Many readers of Sports AFIELD will understand 
from the foregoing why the people of our Southern 
States call the bass by the name of trout.—C. F, A. 
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A VARMINT HUNT IN DIXIE. 


By ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


If any of the readers of this article 
have spent any time in the backwoods 
of the South, they will in all probability 
have heard in early morn or late eve the 
weird yet tuneful and resonant calls of 
the natives, as they answer each other 
from distances of possibly miles apart. 
These calls can be compared to the 
yodels of the Swiss, and are of a peculiar 
quality and tone that is almost impossi- 
ble of imitation to one who was not born 
‘and raised in the Big Piney Woods. 
These woods are simply the remnants 
of the great forests of long-leaf yellow 
pine, which only a few years back cov- 
ered almost the entire Southern country ; 
but so much have they been cut down 
and used for lumber puposes, or de- 
stroyed by storms, that today little re- 
mains of them. The land is rolling, be- 
ing a continuation of narrow ridges and 
gullies. The ridges are, or were, covered 
with pine trees and in nearly every low 
place is a slough, often with a running 
stream through it, lined with bay, gum 
and magnolia (more often called “bull 
bay” in this section of the country). 
The pine woods are almost entirely free 
from underbrush of any kind, the ground 
being covered with a carpet of short 
woods grass. In the sloughs or branches, 


however, there is plenty of animal life 
of a kind to make a “houn’ dawg” happy 
all the days of his life. Rabbits, pos- 
sums, coons and polecats are all there, 
as well as foxes and an occasional wild 
cat, and a night hunt among them will 
often result in a dreadfully mixed bag 
of game. 

During the fall, occasional catches of 
one thing or another had been reported 
and discussed by each one, and as all of 
the boys had puppies to train, we would 
often take a short “round” through the 
surrounding country with our candidates, 
to give them a knowledge of the work 
and accustom them to the woods. It 
does not take a hound puppy long to 
learn his business, and we were soon 
treated to some very pretty races be- 
tween them, with varying success. Fi- 
nally, however, we got together and ar- 
ranged for a hunt which was to be a 
hunt—to show what the dogs were good 
for and to test the staying powers of all 
concerned as well, The time was set for 
Saturday night, and during that week I’ll 
bet there was more bragging about dogs 
by their respective owners than ever was 
heard in this part of Mississippi before. 

Saturday night came, beautiful and 
clear, and shortly after sundown the 
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moon rose as big as a silver dollar looks 
to some of us these hard times and I be- 
gan to think about getting ready to start. 
Soon I heard a call “way off yonder” 
through the woods and knew that it 
meant the gathering of the clan. No 
use for me to attempt the answer in 
kind; so I whistle as loud as I can, and 
in return came two calls, high, clear and 
piercing—making the woods ring with 
their volume. My hound puppies, Venus 
and Violet, thorougbreds and sisters, join 
in replying to the challenge and are 
answered by the dogs of the newcomers. 

Soon we are all together, about 10 
men strong, and by that time our door- 
yard is seemingly full of dogs of all kinds 
and shapes and sizes—15 in all—and we 
have our hands full quelling incipient 
riots among them. Some one says “‘ Le’s 
go, boys’’—and we are off. 

We arrive at our starting- off place and 
turn loose our canine contingent. Then 
we humans stop to rest a bit; pipes are 
lighted; and some one begins a good 
story when one of the dogs suddenly 
opens up—questioningly at first, then 
stronger and—‘That’s my ole Ned, by 
gum!” exclaims Jim, his owner; “Ah! 
boys! you just can’t beat him,” he adds. 
“I reckon hit’s a skunk,” says Dan, in 
a condescending tone; “now, ef that 
there war my Prince, I’d be sure hit was 
a coon—he won’t fool with a skunk,” 
“Sho, Dan!” returns Jim, “if your 
Prince should meet up with a coon, he’d 
holler fer you to come help turn him 
loose!” 

In a minute the woods are ringing 
with the melody of the chase and we 
start in a rush in the direction of the 
pursuit and are soon caught up with the 
dogs which had treed. ‘There he is, 
boys!” yells some one, and, looking up, 
we can see on the long slender branch 
of a small bay a tiny coon. He is soon 
shaken out and falls directly between my 
nearest neighbor and myself and starts 
to run, but, seeing me, turns and runs 
the other way; sees the other fellow and 
stops until the dogs get around to us, 
when he is nabbed by one of the younger 
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dogs; then he started in to warm things 
up for the youngster but the pup held 
on and got the honors by killing his first 
coon alone—we holding back all the 
other dogs. Somebody grabs the game 
and we are off again. 

As we go, the proud owner of the 
winning pup starts to tell us all about it, 
when off to the left comes the signal 
again—this time from Dan’s Prince, who 
is raising a “‘sho’ nuff rukus”’ over there 
on a bare ridge. ‘“‘He’streed!” And 
we all trot over to the disturbance. 
“Possum, I guess,” says one but on a 
closer inspection we are undeceived, most 
emphatically. There was Prince all right 
—not standing in victorious attitude over 
a feigning possum nor yet under a grin- 
ning coon, but rolling, scratching and 
whining on the ground and filling the 
atmosphere with a scent that was posi- 
tively scandalous. Occasionally he would 
stop these antics long enough to rush in 
and shake the daylights out of a limp 
mass of black-and-white which lay on 
the ground near by, but after each shake 
it seemed that he would hate himself a 
little more and cuss in dog language a 
few more lines. 

“Yes, suh! that Prince is a sho’ nuff 
coon dawg,” says Jim. 

‘“‘He won’t fool with skunks,’’ adds 
Wash. 

“No! 
Bill. 

Dan says nothing but reaches for a 
pine knot and right then Prince is started 
for home at 1:59 speed—to the accom- 
paniment of low-toned but fervid cussin’ 
by Dan and the high-toned joshing of 
the bunch. This game is not picked up 
and we are very careful to keep our dogs 
away from it until we are well on our 
way again. 

Scarcely a quarter of a mile is passed 
over the entire night through without 
finding game of some sort; and before 
leaving our latest acquisition 200 yards 
two dogs simultaneously dart at a small 
hollow log at the edge of a swamp and 
we go in to investigate. I had knelt 


He just eats them alive!” says 


down and was endeavoring to look in at 
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a hole in the end of the log, when some- 
body ripped the whole top off the log 
and at that instant something collided 
with my eye. It didn’t hurt much but 
I was some surprised. Fortunately it 
was only a rabbit and after he struck me 
he dropped down under my coat and I 
believe I fell on him, for when I got up 
he was in no condition to run farther 
and I claimed credit for his capture. 

“What's the matter with the possums 
tonight?” asks some one. 

‘‘We'll catch one next,”’ answers some 
one else, and almost immediately we 
come upon Flora (an old hound belong- 
ing to Wash) busily chewing one up. 
Flo never would bark on trail of a pos- 
sum and seldom hunts one at all unless 
she happens to run onto one on the 
ground, but she is very fast on a coon 
or fox trail and sometimes gave us 
trouble by stirring up a hog and run- 
ning it into the next township or so. 

During the night we came to a fine 
persimmon tree and one of the boys 
climbed it to shake down some persim- 
mons for the rest of us. This he pro- 
- ceeded to do after filling himself and we 
all gathered under the tree to pick up 
the luscious fruit. Suddenly we heard 
a yell but before we came to another yell 
smote the placid atmosphere. ‘Wow! 
take him off! who hit me?” Then the 
dogs began and the whole pack were in 
a fearful mix-up. What was the matter? 
The fellow who got hit was mad, the 
rest of us mystified, until the fellow up 
the tree could recover from his hysterics 
enough to tell us that there had been a 
possum up that tree and that he had 
shaken him down. 

So it went until daylight and we were 
far from home. But that the hunt had 
been successful was vouched for by the 
results: 4 coons (2 out of one tree), I 
pole-cat, 1 rabbit and 4 possums. Hon- 
ors and game were divided up and men 
and dogs started on their respective 
ways for home and hot coffee. As we 
separate, we hear from all sides the roll- 
ing yodel oft repeated, and the pines 
give back the echoes. 
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OUR OZARK LETTER. 





Ir has been several months since my 
last letter. I have been so busy with 
the garden and the chickens’ that I 
haven’t had time to do much else. Now 
the garden is green with. its wealth of 
appetizing vegetables; the harcer part 
of the garden work is over and 1 am 
being rewarded for the care and labor 
bestowed upcen it. My! the abundance 
of vegetable food-stuff and berries (I 
have raspberries and strawberries at one 
side) that acre of soil has produced. I 
am feasting on splendid dinners now 
every day. Is J. D. R. any richer or 
happier than 1? Perhaps, but I think not. 
The chickens have about all hatched— 
and died. Little chicks are awfully frail 
things and “‘mammy hens” are about 
the silliest things I know of. About the 
1st of March I was certain that I knew 
all about raising chickens. Teday I am 
just as certain that I know nothing about 
it. My good wife has now assumed full 
charge of the Chicken Dept. There 
would not be any fried chicken at our 
house if she hadn’t. She says I do very 
well at hoeing the garden and feeding 
the pigs, but to raise poultry one must 
possess brains and patience—so I re- 
signed. I don’t like chickens, any way. 


* 
- *« 


HarvVEsT time is here and everybody 
is busy. This is a 3d rate wheat coun- 
try, but, thanks to the copious rains, this 
year the indications are that the yield 
and quality will be much above the 
average. The Ozark farmer is happy 
and contented and he has good reason 
to be so, for his crops of grain and fruits 
are abundant. True, they are a little 
later than usual, owing to the late wet 
spring, but this is amply offset by quan- 
tity and quality. 

* 5 ok 

THE good old summer-time is upon 
us; the days are long, bright and hot 
and the blue skies of Italy are ever above 
us. Heat prostrations are almost un- 
known in the Ozarks. During my 7 
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years’ residence here I have not known 
of a single case. The summer heat is 
never excessive and is not the suffocat- 
ing heat of the East and North. Our 
summer days are generally attended by 
a refreshing breeze from the southwest ; 
it is always cool in the shade and the 
nights are pleasant. The native Ozarkian 
does not appreciate these things until he 
gets away from them. 


* 
* oa 


Quai! quail! quail! More quail here 
this summer than have been seen for 
many years. Mornings and evenings 
the woods and fields are boisterous with 
the song of this handsome and dignified 
game bird; the hills echo and re-echo 
with his cheery call note. Taking a 
dust bath in the roadway, they scatter 
among the undergrowth as youapproach, 
or perched upon the top rail of the lane 
fence they watch you as you ride by. 
They are not hunted much and have 
always been very abundant and tame, 
but I have never seen them so plentiful 
as they are this summer; one cannot 
step into the forest or go across a field 
without coming upon one or more 
broods. In the evening, while myself 
and family are sitting upon the porch, it 
is common to see a flock of these stately 
birds march across the yard not over 20 
steps away. I assure you it is a pleas- 
ing and inspiring sight and I anticipate 
excellent sport with Bob White this fall. 
(Members of the Sports Afield Family 
who love quail shooting might do well 
to remember this and write me in the 
fall). And rabbits! why, they’re so 
abundant you almost stubble over them 
as they scapper away among the bushes; 
they run into each other getting out of 
your way. Don’t say a word about rab- 
bit shooting this winter—I’ll simply be 
in my glory. Squirrels are just as plenti- 
ful, but they will be pretty wild and well 
thinned out before the first frost comes, 
as the native hunter loves squirrel shoot- 
ing and seeks them in preference to other 
small game. The crack of the squirrel 
shooter’s rifle is in the air all summer 
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long; he does not wait for the hunting 
season. 
a 
* * 

Tue fishing season is now at its height. 
Every week fishing parties from Kansas 
City, St. Louis or Memphis are revelling 
on the banks of the picturesque North 
Fork. Bass, catfish, jack salmon and 
goggle-eye are the principal fish of this 
stream. The North Fork is a tributary 
of White River and in size and scenic 
beauty is very similar to that famous 
stream. Its reputation as a beautiful 
fishing water has traveled by word of 
mouth rather than by printer’s ink. It 
is indeed a magnificent stream, thread- 
ing its winding course in the primeval 
forest, far from the mart of busy life, 
with great sycamores and elms bending 
lovingly above its singing waters. 

“In the woods’ green depths is a waterfall 
*Neatb a royal arch of leaves, 
Where the fluting tones of a wild bird’s call 
A mesh of magic weaves. 
Where the shade defies the sun’s advance 
And flowers nod and dream, 


Where sprite and fairy trip and dance 
In the spray of the falling stream. 


In the hushed, cool depth by the waterfall 
I love to come alone; 
There’s a mossy bank where I may sprawl 
And hark each elfin tone, 
There’s a lull in every tang-touched breeze 
Which steals about my face; 
And the benediction from the trees 
All fretful thoughts efface.” 
The above verses aptly describe certain 
portions of the North Fork. The scenes 
along its course are ever.changing; 
stretches of deep bluish water are broken 
by rapids and waterfalls, where the sing- 
ing river whirls and eddies and raises in 
Hallelujah chorus around each boulder. 
In places the banks are gravelly beaches, 
ever and anon lifting to mountain heights 
and immutable precipices; or cultivated 
fields come almost to the water’s edge; 
and then there are deep, dark glens, with 
little streams pouring their silvery con- 
tributions into the rushing current of the 
river, or miles and miles of luxurious 
shadowy forests. 


* 
* + 
WHEN these lines come under the eyes 
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of Sports AFIELD readers the Ozarks 
will be in the period of peaches and 
cream—do. you know what that really 
means? Well, the pastures are thick 
and green and the cows are sleek and 
fat; that means rich yellow cream and 
plenty of it; and there are acres and 
acres of blushing peaches almost ready 
to be gathered; so there you are— 
peaches and cream. Gee! the thought 
of it is rapture! Your dairy cream and 
fruit-stand peaches are nothing in com- 
parison. If you 
would be happy and 
live long, just take 
an eight weeks’ treat- 
ment of Peaches and 
Cream—the real 
country article, with 
a little exercise and 
fresh air as adjou- 
vants. It is good for 
every ill that human 
flesh is heir to— 
pessimism included. 


*x 
* 





Loox you, friends : 
4:30 o'clock in the 
morningin the Ozark 
forest: Yellow tinted 
daylight; soft blue 
skies, far above the 
leafy tree-tops; a de- 
lightful, gentle breeze; 
a medley of bird-song, 
waking flowers, 
leaves pendent with 
diamond dew-drops ; 
sunrise—dream pic- 
tures—soul rapture! Yea, a glimpse of 
Divinity itself! What is so glorious as a 
sunrise in June? what scene of Nature 
is more inspiring, more symbolical? 

Morris RICE. 
White Oak Farm, Missouri. 





Tue hive here shown is located in the 
mountains 20 miles to the north of San 
Antonio, Texas. I took this photograph 
in mid-December—after the bees had 
withstood a severe cold and rainy spell. 





AN INDUSTRIOUS TEXAS COLONY. 
Photo by ALFRED WIEDENFELD, San Antonio, Texas. 


The hive consists of six combs—each 
about 12 to 14 inches long by 8 to 10 
inches broad. The colony is large and 
well supplied with honey and gave the 
writer quite a lively time after being dis- 
turbed. It is pronounced a decided freak 
by several bee men of repute who have 
seen it. ALFRED WIEDENFELD. 





OUR HUNT IN NEW MEXICO. 





We had gone out from the small New 
Mexican town, my 
partner George and 
I, for a week’s hunt 
in the Raton Moun- 
tains. We stopped 
at a ranch in the 
Sugarite Valley and 
made our hunting 
trips from there. 
The first day out 
we separated and I 
made my way up a 
nearby cajion. After 
going about four 
miles without seeing 
anything save old 
deer trails, I started 
up the side of the 
mountain, through 
the brush, and soon 
came upon signs of 
bear in a bunch of 
choke-cherry 
bushes. Branches 
had been broken 
down and stripped 
of their cherries, 
which with other 
signs showed plainly that Bruin had 
been there. I went along the side of 
the mountain for some distance and then 
dropped down to the bottom of the 
cafion and started back the way I had 
come. I soon discovered that a deer 
was going down the trail ahead of me. 
A small stream wound down the bottom 
of the cajion and the trail crossed and 
re-crossed it. I went with caution, know- 
ing that the deer was but a short dis- 
tance ahead. After another half-mile, 
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the trail led over a small knoll by the 
side of the stream. On this little rise of 
ground was a half-acre clear of brush. 
I scanned it very carefully and then went 
to the trail that led down to the stream, 
through the brush, on the opposite side. 

Hardly had I entered the brush, when 
I heard a crash behind me, and, turning 
quickly, saw a fine buck making across 
the opening for the back track. He had 
taken me at a disadvantage and it re- 
quired a bit of time for me to turn and 
catch him as he was going down from 
the open glade to the stream; but my 
Winchester went true and I saw that his 
flag trailed as he disappeared over the 
bank. 

I rushed across the small open space 
and as he came in sight, a short 50 yds. 
away, I held my rifle to cover his neck 
and pulled. He stumbled and fell— 
went for a few yards—then fell again. 
I watched for a few minutes with my 
gun ready and then went to him. My 
first shot had entered in his right flank 
and ranged forward and my last had 
struck above the shoulder and partially 
shattered his backbone. I went to the 
ranch and we packed the buck home on 
a pony and had venison for supper. 

George came in with nothing, and, 
after telling him of the bear signs, we 
determined to go out for bear in the 
morning. We were up an hour before 
daylight the next morning and a quick 
tramp up the gulch brought us to where 
I had left the cajion the day before. 

We were rewarded by seeing the fresh 
tracks of a bear that had come out of the 
stream and started up through the brush 
on the mountainside. The frost lay 
thick on grass and sedge and brush and 
his trail was as plain as if made through 
snow. We took it up and quickly and 
silently followed it. Here he had broken 
down a brush and there he had stepped 
on a hard, dry aspen limb as big as my 
arm and had snapped it as though it 
were a pipe-stem. He struck a small 
mountain stream, trickling down from a 
spring near the mesa, and followed it up. 
After going quite a distance, we lost his 
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trail and were unable to regain it. George 
concluded he would go along the moun- 
tainside for deer and soon he was lost in 
the brush. 

The thought of the bear was still with 
me, and after going a short distance to 
the west I sat down by a tree on a little 
rise of ground and concentrated my 
thoughts on Bruin. After a while I 
heard a splashing in the little stream 
that we had just left. I whistled softly 
for George but he was out of hearing, so 
I thought I would head the bear off by 
going above him; but found the brush 
too thick to make any headway, so 
struck directly towards the place where 
I had heard the bear. My route led 
through a mass of brush that made it 
impossible to move without making a 
noise. The consequence was that when 
I arrived at the small oak opening that 
surrounded the pool in which the bear 
had been wallowing, His Bearship was 
gone. My disappointment made me 
anxious to find out more and so I fol- 
lowed the stream up to its source near 
the mesa and soon found the bear’s den. 
The face of the mesa, which had broken 
off 200 feet sheer, had filled the side of 
the cafion with a mass of rocks that 
strung down 100 yards or more from 
the base. Near the lower end of the 
rocks, which were jumbled together in a 
great mass, I found the den. A strong 
animal odor came from the cavity and I 
saw from the hair on the rocks that it 
was the home of the bear. 

George came in during the afternoon 
with a fine buck and told how he had 
shot him as the deer was coming towards 
him. The deer did not receive a fatal 
shot, and, failing to locate the shooter, 
came directly towards him. When within 
50 feet George caught him again and 
the buck went down. I unfolded my 


plans in regard to the bear and George 
fell in with them 

We started a couple of hours before 
sundown, each with a blanket and a 
lunch, and made our way to the top of 
the mesa a mile west of the den where a 
rock jutted out from the mesa, making a 
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fine shelter. We arrived at the place at 
dusk and from a spring a hundred yards 
away we got water and ate our lunch. 
Darkness came down as we sat and 
smoked our pipes. From the spur across 
the cafion came the hoot of an owl and 
from the brush a short distance below 
us came the snarl of a wild-cat or moun- 
tain lion. As we smoked our pipes in 
peace, a few bits of gravel fell on us 
from the brink of the mesa 20 feet 
above. The moment we looked upward 
there was a hasty skurrying of feet and 
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30 yards of the lower edge. Here we 
hid behind a rock and made ourselves as 
comfortable as possible. Far away, in 
the bottom of the cajion, a doe and fawn 
came to the stream and after a drink dis- 
appeared in the brush. Two hundred 
yards away a turkey gobbler came into 
an opening and as I saw George finger 
his gun I said: ‘No! not turkey— 
bear!” 

About 9 o’clock we saw the bushes 
move 300 yards below us and a moment 
later a black bear came in sight and 








CAMPING OUT IN THE CALIFORNIA SIERRAS. 





after a few seconds there came the plain- 
tive, wailing cry of a coyote. We soon 
entered the little cave under the over- 
hanging rocks, and, rolling ourselves in 
our blankets, slept soundly. 

At the first break of day we were 
awake, and, after a drink from the spring 
and a bit of lunch, we struck a cattle 
trail at the base of the mesa and made 
our way eastward. The sun came up 
soon after we got to the mass of rocks 
and we made our way down to within 


slowly moved towards us. When he 
was half-way to us there came the re- 
port of a rifle from a distant spur. It 
was a long ways off, but the air was still 
and the report came clear and sharp. 
The bear stopped and turned his head 
for an instant and then hurried forward. 

Soon he was near to the rocks and 
with “All right, George!’ I ran my eye 
over the sights as my gun rested on the 
rock in front of me and touched the trig- 
ger. Our reports sounded as one, and 
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as the bear stopped to slap his shoul- 
ders, right and left, we shot again. Still 
it did not stop him. He at last seemed 
to realize his danger and made a dash at 
us or to his den—I do not know which. 
We jumped and ran forward, taking 
shots as we ran. He was well spent as 
he came near the rocks; and as he fal- 
tered for a moment I took a quick but 
careful aim between his eyes and shot. 
He dropped, and a few moments later, 
when we went down to him, his legs 
gave the last quiver of life. 
Chicago, Illinois. Dan Cuaprin. 


A STATE GAME PRESERVE. 











A state game preserve in each county 
in Illinois is the plan of State Game 
Warden Wheeler, and he will endeavor 
to get the next Legislature to pass a bill 
which will make it possible to carry out 
this plan. The plan, as unfolded by 
Mr. Wheeler, is to have in each county 
land owned by farmers set aside for the 
rearing of game birds, without much 
trouble to the farmers who will be asked 
to do little more than feed them when 
necessary and protect them from hunters. 
In each county a tract of about 2,000 
acres in extent is desired and it is thought 
this will be easily obtained for carrying 
out the plans. Birds will be sent to 
deputy game wardens in each county, to 
be liberated on the designated tracts, 
and from the interest the people in the 
rural districts have taken in caring for 
the quail and prairie-chickens already 
distributed in certain sections of the 
State, the plan should meet with favor. 
In California each county maintains one 
of these so-called game preserves and 
feathered game in that State has in- 
creased wonderfully since the plan was 
‘adopted there four years ago. 

The law which prohibits the killing 
of prairie-chickens in Illinois does not 
expire until July 1, 1911, and that which 
protects grouse will not expire until July 
I, 1914—a law having been passed by 
the last Legislature which protects these 
birds for 7 years, dating from last July. 
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Warden Wheeler imported from Nor- 
way two years ago a number of grouse 
which have increased in number at the 
State game preserve. They will be dis- 
tributed among the farmers in various 
counties, who will care for them during 
their long period of protection under the 
State statute. The birds, in size, are 
between a prairie-chicken and a small 
quail, weighing about 1 14 pounds apiece. 
They are very pretty, having on their 
breast a white horseshoe-shaped band. 





Couacars are having a hard time of it 
in California—more than 200 of them 
having been shot the past spring. On 
Nov. 1 the State announced a bounty of 
$20 for each scalp and the affidavits 
accompanying same state that the cou- 
gars were traced by their depredations 
among live stock and deer. 


A MINNESOTA DUCK HUNT. 








I received a letter from Mr. Herzog, 
up at Ottertail, stating you wish to have 
a little story of the hunting trip we had 
up there. This being my first attempt 
at writing for the press, I don’t know 
how it will look. 

Joe Keefe and I left Chicago Oct. 14 
last for a 2 weeks’ hunting trip in Min- 
nesota. Our destination was Ottertail, 
to visit a friend of mine—Mr. O. Peters, 
who has a summer cottage on Buchanan 
Lake. Our object was to fish and hunt 
every day and we sure did it a plenty. 

We took the Burlington Route to St. 
Paul and I think that anybody could 
enjoy that ride, because you travel all 
the way from Savanna, Ill., to St. Paul 
along the Mississippi River, which is 
very intererting. Arriving in St. Paul, 
we took the Soo Line for Ottertail, 
changing at Glenwood. Arriving at Ot- 
tertail, our friend was there to meet us 
with open arms. After a nice little ride 
in a launch he made himself, we landed 
at his log cabin, where his wife had a 
fine duck supper waiting for us. That 
night we talked of everything and de- 
cided to go to Gourd Lake the next day, 
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some 4% miles distant—the home of the 
mallard duck. 

I have seen mallards in Indiana and on 
the Illinois River, but mallards came 
here thick enough to cover the lake 
twice and we had to kill them to make 
room for others. The lake is shallow 
and covered with rice and rushes from 
north to south and east to west, with 
pond holes galore. 

I think if we had had some rough 
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mallards for 3 men—z2 over the limit 
(sorry for the two). 

When you shoot up there, you shoot 
alone. We met no one at the lake ex- 
cept a few boys who came out to visit 
us and help smoke some of our good 
cigars. They were fine fellows and were 
very welcome. Friend Keefe was very 
much disappointed in one thing: he 
took with him a .38—55 rifle as he said, 
not for protection—Oh, no!—he just 
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Phyto by C. W. HERZOG, Ottertail, Minnesota. 








DUCK HUNT.—Homeward Bound. 





weather when we were there it would 
have been a shame to go to the lake, but 
our days were like those of August— 
nice and warm—and the birds had to be 
jumped. But the evening shoot was 
always the best. I suppose some of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers don’t know 
what it is to have mallards come at them 
in bunches of 100 or 200. Well, they 
will up there—one evening netting us 47 


wanted to kill a few wolves or an Indian 
or two if they came prowling around 
camp, but to his disgust the picture does 
not show either one or the other. Ot- 
tertail has a population of 46 men, 
women and children and 2 grain eleva- 
tors. Hurrah for Ottertail! Hoping this 
will be satisfactory, I remain yours truly 
(on the left-hand side of the picture). 
Chicago, Ills. Oscar NAHSER. 
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EDITORIAL. 





MOOSE SCENT AND HEARING. 





In a recent issue you state that moose have been 
known to smeli a man ata distance of two miles. Ac- 
cording to the reports of hunters, their hearing is quite 
as remarkably accute as their power ofsmelling. About 
45 years ago I was encamped with two Micmac Indians 
in the forests of New Branswick, and one night, when 
we were lying round the fire, they told me that, if so 
strong a gale of wind were blowing that branches were 
broken from trees, the moose would continue feeding 
without taking any notice of the naise, but that if the 
hunter happened to break one branch they would at 
once detect the difference in sound and run away. I 
believe that wild animals which live in thick bush trust 
chiefly to their noses and ears for safety, while those 
which live upon open plains rely almost entirely upon 
their eyes. I have certainly found this to be the case 
with the black buck antelope and with gazelles. I re- 
member once crawling behind a small bush to within 
100 yds. of a group of the latter and lay for some time 
watching them. Although a gentle breeze was blowing 
from me to them, they showed no signs of detecting my 
presence, but when the muzzle of my rifle appeared 
round the edge of the bush, they noticed it instantly 
and disappeared in the jungle. J.J. MEYRICE. 


Apropos of your remarks concerning the scent of 
moose, wherein you state they can scent a man two 
miles away, I have to say that I have known these 
animals to seent a sporting party which I was with at 
a distance of 244 miles. This was in the Province of 
Ontario, a considerable distance from Mattawa, many 
years ago. J.L. 8. 

London, N. 





The above communications, taken from 
a recent issue of the London Shootung 
Times, are interesting as indicating the 
remarkable power of scent and hearing 
possessed by the moose, and any one 
familiar with the habits of these wily 
Royalists of the Wilderness will know at 
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once that the Micmacs referred to in Mr. 
Meyrick’s letter were ot “lying round 
the fire’’ as hunters often do, but were 
telling the actual truth. While it is well 
known that moose can detect the pres- 
ence of man at a great distance to wind- 
ward, it is as well known that they do 
not always become alarmed thereby. 
Had the party referred to in the second 
letter been lumbermen with axes upon 
their shoulders, instead of sportsmen 
with guns, it is quite probable that the 
moose would not have been disturbed. 
It is also well known that a moose will 
browse for hours within the sound of the 
woodman’s axe, even though the scent 
be blowing directly toward him; but let 
that woodman pick up his rifle and begin 
stalking, and the wary animal is alert in 
a moment, and it is only through the 
utmost caution and thorough familiarity 
with the habits of the prospective game 
that the hunter can win success. I have 
stalked moose scores of times in the 
forests of the Maritime Provinces of 
Eastern Canada, and while I know, from 
actual experience, that their power of 
scent is almost beyond belief, I still think 
that a discriminating ear, together with a 
thorough knowledge of the language ot 
the woods, is their greatest factor in 
warning them of approaching danger. 
In the woods of Canada the moose 
and other large game animals have many 
friends that scarcely ever fail to make 
known, in unmistakable language, the 
presence of an enemy. Chief among 
these is the little squirrel—about one- 
third the size of our common game squir- 
rel and quite numerous in every locality. 
This amusing little fellow will bark and 
chatter at you derisively as you stroll 
leisurely or carelessly through the woods ; 
in fact, they are chattering most of the 
time, but his chatter sounds quite differ- 
ent if, while making your way stealthily 
in pursuit of game, you come suddenly 
within the range of his vision. Then it 
is clearly and unmistakably a startled 
warning—‘“ Man-with-a-gun, look out! 
man-with-a-gun, look out!” This re- 


peated two or three times, and then 
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silence; and, just as you are congratu- 
lating yourself that the alarm has not 
reached your intended game, another 
little villain, a hundred or so yards in 
advance, takes up the cry and thus it 
may go clear across the forest. The 
second alarm is not just exactly like the 
first—seeming to lack the assurance of 
actual sight—and as the call may go on 
from sentinel to sentinel, graduating into 
a different key, it may at last fully in- 
form the now alert quarry as to the 
actual distance of approaching danger. 
Once, while hunting in a Nova Scotia 
forest, I was attempting to creep upon a 
bear that I had located in a tamarack 
swamp. This bear had no possible 
chace of knowing, by sight, hearing or 
scent, that there was a hunter within 
miles of his haunt. I had made my way 
to within some 40 yds. of the exact spot 
where I knew him to be, and was cau- 
tiously peering about for an opening 
through which to thrust my rifle, when 
one of these animated alarm clocks came 
galloping over the moss toward me. 
When within a few feet, he suddenly 
stopped, sat up on his hind-quarters, 
gazed fixedly and inquiringly up into my 
face and presently, with a whisk of his 
tail and startled chatter, scampered away. 
This was enough for the bear. I heard 
a crashing in the bushes and knew he 


was off. Then a dozen other squirrels, . 


several blue-jays and a pair of crows 
started a discordant clamor, and I knew 
that my hunting in that locality was over 
for the day. 

The crow is the gossip of the woods. 
His vocabulary is limited, it is true, but 
he is still able to express joy, anger, 
curiosity, derision and alarm. He is able 
also, as most sportsmen know, to dis- 
tinguish between a broomstick and a 
gun. Let him who doubts try the ex- 
periment of pointing a stick ata flying 
crow. He will simply hear a derisive 
caw or two and the bird keeps on in un- 
deviating course. But let him use a gun 
instead, and the bird's cry is one of quick 
alarm; his flight deviates and the speed 
is increased, the warning call being re- 


peated from time to time as he flies. . 
Who shall say but what this warning 
note is understood by every feathered 
and furry denizen of the forest, who at 
once become alert against an approach- 
ing enemy? Far in the distance, and 
still in the course of the hunter, his mates 
take up the call; other birds join in the 
clamor and the whole forest in’ front is in 
commotion with the news. 

The blue-jay, the carrion jay (some- 
times called moose bird) and the raven, 
often met with in the Canadian forests, 
are all friends of the moose, as well as 
the squirrel and crow, and no doubt give 
warning, in their own language, of the 
hunter’s approach. The raven, I am 
quite sure, does. He is really the long- 
distance telephone of the wilderness. A 
quiet solitary bird of low voice, he is still 
watchful and able to make himself heard 
at a long distance on a still day. When 
startled, he flies to a tree directly in the 
course of the hunter, giving forth his 
warning croak, and ere long an answer- 
ing croak is heard—perhaps a mile away. 
Others may come into line and the ob- 
serving hunter soon finds that there is a 
complete telephone line, fully equipped, 
between him and his prospective game, 
although that game may have been lo- 
cated at a distance of two or even three 
miles. 

And now, while I am admitting that 
it is possible for a moose to “smell a 
man”’ at a distance of two miles or more, 
and believe that they can detect the odor 
of guns and other pharaphernalia of the 
hunter, and are thus able to distinguish 
between a lumberman and hunter, I still 
believe that their greatest power rests in 
the discriminating ear, and that, without 
the language of the woods to which I 
have adverted, the moose of the Canadian 
forests, -still plentiful in some localities, 
would long ago have become extinct. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 





HYDROPHOBIA FALLACIES. 





On reading a recent interview with 
Dr. John Millar, veterinarian for the 
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Lincoln Park Zoo of Chicago, wherein 
he laments the prevalence of the mad- 
dog scare, I am reminded of the strenu- 
ous efforts of Dr. Geo. L. Miller of 
Omaha during the summer of 1907, 
which resulted in a complete abatement 
of the scare and the total disappearance 
of everything in the least resembling 
rabies among the canine dwellers of that 
commonwealth. Dr. Miller of Omaha 
is of national reputation as a physician, 
a journalist, a philanthropist and a 
scholar. He not only published the views 
of the best known physicians of the 
world on rabies and the statistics of 
the world’s largest hospitals in all the 
Omaha daily papers, but he secured an 
injunction against the city authorities’ 
enforcement of the muzzling ordinance 
and the promiscuous killing of dogs at 
large on the streets. The excitement of 
the public soon thereafter died out and 
the mad (?) dogs miraculously disap- 
peared. 

Dr. Miller himself believes that there 
is no such thing as rabies among humans, 
resulting from the bite of an animal or 
from any other cause. In defence of 
his position he quotes the belief of a 
great number of the most famous phy- 
sicians. He also quotes the records of 
the London General Hospital, which 
show that among 4,000 treatments of 
people suffering from the bites of dogs 
in thirty years, not one case of rabies 
has ever appeared. It would almost 
seem as though this fact alone should 
be enough to prove the non-existence of 
this malady among human beings. 

That the bite of any animal is danger- 
ous if not properly treated, no one can 
deny. So is the scratch of a pin, the 
cut of a knife or any wound that may 
be liable to infection. The hysterical con- 
dition of mind in one bitten by a dog, 
through fear of possible hydrophobia— 
which fear is played upon and increased 
by the present universal agitation of the 
subject—may easily produce convulsions, 
hallucinations and many symptoms not 
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associated with an ordinary attack of 
blood poisoning. 

It is the belief of the writer that if 
it were made a criminal offence for any 
person to speak, write or publish those 
two miserable words, “mad dog,” not 
one person in a thousand bitten by an 
animal would suffer any more inconven- 
ience from that cause than would be oc- 
casioned by an equally severe wound 
from any other cause. Learnéd discus- 
sions of the subject only result in keep- 
ing the fears of the general public mor- 
bidly aroused. I believe our “ yellow 
journals” are responsible for a good 
part of the numerous scares, the slight- 
est pretext being sufficient for the glar- 
ing MAD bDoG headlines. 

If every reader of this article will 
ask his or her most trusted family doctor 
if he really and truly ever personally 
saw a case of hydrophobia that he could 
swear was such, if they have any fears 
of ever being subjected to the disease, 
I believe their doctor’s reply will re- 
assure them. Be sure, however, that 
the doctor has personally seen a case. 
He may know another doctor who has 
seen one, and if he is not your old-time 
known and trusted family doctor he may 
lie to you. I have asked every doctor 
that I ever knew if he had ever seen a 
case and I have never yet found one who 
had. CHARLES P. HuBBARD. 





USE OF DECOYS IN FRANCE. 





The proprietors of private grounds in 
France enjoy certain privileges and im- 
munities in the matter of hunting. Arti- 
cle 2 of the law of May, 1844, is as fol- 
lows: “The proprietor or person in le- 
gal.possession may hunt and allow others 
to hunt, at any time, without a hunting 
license, in any properties belonging to a 
habitation and within a continuous en- 
closure which interrupts communication 
with the surrounding possessions.” 

This law was not enacted with the 
idea of favoring the land-owners, but 
for the purpose of rendering more near- 
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ly inviolable than ever the sacred right 
of domicile. It applies equally to the 
peasant and the prince, to the garden 
patch and to the feudal preserves, with a 
single difference that the peasant has 
seldom cause to assert his rights; but if 
by chance a pheasant should cross his 
boundaries he may exercise his privilege 
of domain and kill the bird at any time 
regardless of the decrees of game laws 
or of prohibited seasons. This right 
is clear, notwithstanding that the profit 
from the law is for the proprietor of 
parks of great extent; these are regarded 
as exercising the right of domicile with- 
in any such property, no matter how 
large, provided their habitation is a part 
of the same possessions and is within the 
same enclosure; the principle of in- 
violable domicile bars the agents of the 
Government from the exercise of their 
duties within its extent. 

The text of the law has given rise to 
much confusion and allows widely dif- 
fering interpretations. What is actually 
an enclosure which interrupts communi- 
cation with adjoining grounds? What 
are the limits of rights vested thereby 
in the land-owner or tenant? May such 
a person not only hunt without a li- 
cense, in prohibited seasons—so says the 
law—but, going still further, may he at 
any time hunt any kind of game, defy- 
ing all enactments for the protection of 
game? 

In regard to what is meant by an en- 
closure, the courts have been very lib- 
eral; they do not insist upon a continu- 
ous wall of stone about a property; any 
continuous enclosure or barrier which 
prevents a normal access to the grounds 
will suffice. So a hedge of thorns with 
no breaches and not so low as to be 
stepped or hopped over is sufficient; a 
wide and deep ditch, a palisade or fence 
or a private stream of water are within 
the requirements of the courts in their 
decisions, and in every case this question 
gives occasion for much testimony and 
examination; the statutory legislation 
has not defined or stated the style or 
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height or nature of the required en- 
closure and the courts are left to differ 
among themselves as to what is meant: 

What then are the exact rights of the 
proprietor? Upon this point the courts 
have differed greatly; the hunter, says 
one, may hunt at home with devices oth- 
erwise illegal; another court denies such 
right in the choice of agencies of de- 
struction, and the question is still in dis¢ 
pute. The Court of Cassation has said 
that illegal weapons are not legal, even 
in private grounds; this decision is based 
mainly upon the statutes which forbid 
the owning of any such illegal instru- 
ments, and the necessary deduction that 
their use is still more an offence. This 
ruling is not peremptory, however, and 
the prefects of the Departments may or- 
der the killing of vermin (animauz 
nuisibles) by any method not endanger- 
ing life or property, and in this allow- 
ance the law is stultified. 

Whatever the confusion thus created, 
the Supreme Court of France has 
recently confirmed the above ruling 
against use of illegal methods and 
weapons, but has defined the use of the 
word “illegal” in such decision and ag 
applied to arms and other agents of de: 
struction. The question has long been 
an open one in regard to decoys, espe+ 
cially warbling and singing devices for 
the luring of small birds. 

By an old decree the Court of Aix de- 
nied to a proprietor of an enclosed 
ground the right to hunt therein with 
decoys whenever such methods of hunt- 
ing should be in conflict with the game 
regulations; in this decree the Court 
conflicted with a prior ruling of the 
Court of Cassation and the question was 
afterwards again brought before the 
same Court of Aix, this Court finally, 
reversing itself and returning to its first 
opinion—decreeing, as the Court of Cas- 
sation had decreed in 1866, that the use 
of decoys and calling devices is at alb 
times permitted to the proprietors of en+ 
closed grounds surrounding the domi+ 
cile. The attorneys in opposition to suclf 
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a ruling did not give up the fight and 
went before the Court of Cassation, 
which decided (July 5, 1907) in line 
with the later opinion of the Court of Aix. 

We may therefore now understand it 
legally established that the use of hunt- 
ing decoys of any description, even when 
forbidden by prefectoral ordinances, is 
permitted to such proprietors as reside 
within their own enclosures; such ac- 
cessories and aids in hunting are not 
held as illegal, but as permissible ad- 
juncts to the sport or occupation of de- 
stroying birds. Decoys that may be 
seized and destroyed, and for the use of 
which fines may be inflicted, in the pub- 
lic domain, are beyond the reach of the 
agents of the law when within such en- 
closures as we have discussed. Such is 
the status of the question as given by 
G. F. Du Saint in a recent number of 
Le Chasseur Francais. Mr. Du Saint 
concludes as follows: 

“This settlement of the matter is at 
once in conformity with law and with 
good sense; such devices are not illegal 
weapons, being destined only to attract 
within reach of the hunter’s gun the 
passing game; the killing by the gun is 
lawful; the decoy is an accessory to a 
lawful act. In my opinion the Court of 
Cassation has arrived at a clearly right- 
eous solution of a vexed question.” 

CHarves F. ALLEN. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Favorite FisH AND FiIsHinG. By 
James A. Henshall; M. D. Outing 
Publishing Co., New York. Price, 
$1.25. 

Anything from the pen of Dr. Hen- 
shall will be eagerly read by the en- 
thusiastic angler and lover of outdoor 
literature. The volume under consider- 
ation is the latest from this favorite au- 
thor—a recognized authority on all 
things piscatorial. Dr. Henshall is at 
present in charge of the U. S. Fish 
Hatchery at Bozeman, Mont., but has 
fished from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf 
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of Mexico and from Maine to Califor- 
nia. One especial charm of the present 
volume is the generous amount of prac- 
tical information as to fishing tackle best 
suited for the various game fish noted 
and ample description of localities, as 
well as the habits of the game and the 
best lure or bait to use. No angler, no 
mattet how- experienced, but may glean 
some item of valuable information from 
Dr. Henshall’s book ; and the mere pleas- 
ure of perusing its pages will more than 
repay any who love good stories of out- 
door life. The good Doctor pays his 
respects, most entertainingly, to the Black 
Bass, the Grayling, the Trout, the Tar- 
pon, and to the various game fishes of 
the Florida coast, east and west. 

Who that has been a boy, and all 
true sportsmen have—though some 
others we wot of have not—will not 
thrill at his description of the home- 
coming of the young sportsman from a 
lucky fishing trip? Listen: 





‘¢And the country lad knows just where an 
old ‘whopper’ of a bronze-back black bass has 
his lair beneath the roots of a big tree, or un- 
der the ledge of a moss-grown rock. To do fu- 
ture battle with such an one has engrossed 
his thoughts by day and his dreams by night, 
ever since the Christmas tree for him bore such 
fruit as a linen line, a red and green float and 
a dozen fish-hooks. The triumphal march of a Ro- 
man warrior with captives chained to his chariot 
wheels, entering the gates of the Eternal City 
with a blare of trumpets and the applause of 
the multitude, was an event to fill his soul 
with just pride; but it descends to the level of 
vainglory and mediocrity when compared with 
the swelling heart of the lad as he enters the 
farmhouse kitchen with two or three old ‘lunk- 
ers’ of black bass strung on a willow withe.’’ 


Yea, verily! Our hearts warm to the 
good Doctor, for, of a sooth, he has been 
there. The author also pays his respects 
to the short casting rod, with which he 
has scant patience. But he waxes sar- 
castic as he contemplates the variety of 
casting baits that have followed the in- 
troduction of the casting rod, which he 
thinks should be used on dry land only. 

‘Unfortunately the use of this very short 


and stiff rod was extended to practical fishing 
and with its use was evolved a number of cast- 
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ing baits that out-Herod anything yet produced 
in the way of objectionable artificial baits. 
They are huge, clumsy creations of wood or 
metal, of an elliptical form or otherwise, and 
bristle with from three to five triangles of 
eheap hooks; they are painted in a fantastic 
manner and most of them are also equipped 
with wings and propellers. ’’ 

Dr. Henshall denominates the gray- 
ling as “The Flower of Fishes” and 
mourns over its disappearance from, the 
streams of Michigan, where it was for- 
merly abundant. This he attributes, and 
we believe correctly, to the innovations 
of the mills, with the consequent fouling 
of the streams, and to the destruction 
of the spawn by the logs as they ground 
along the shallow channels in the annual 
spring: drives. Fortunately they have 
been introduced into many of our West- 
ern streams, where they are likely to 
survive. 

But no quotations from the book can 
do it justice. It must be read to be ap- 
preciated and then it will be re-read again 
and again, and will be the first and per- 
haps the only literature to be slipped into 
the pack on the next visit to the home 
of the game fish. The book is profusely 
illustrated with cuts of the various fishes 
mentioned and the letter press and bind- 
ing are all that could be desired. 

CLARENCE A. MuRCH. 


BAHAMA Bit. By T. Jenkins Hains. 
Price, $1.50. L. C. Page & Co., 200 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

This is a book of 386 pages, contain- 
ing 16 short stories of nautical adven- 
ture and wrecking among the Bahama 
Islands. Bahama Bill, a powerful negro 
sailor—a sponger, wrecker and diver, 
and a son of the sea—is the inspiration 
of all the stories in the volume. The 
End of the Reef, The Great Bahama 
Bank, When the Carysfoot Light Failed, 
The Edge of the Roncador, are names 
that savor of ocean breezes and gulf- 
weed, of cast-away ships whose fragrant 
cargoes of coffee or fruit or priceless 
wines are claimed by the tempest as its 
own. 


Many phases of the wrecker’s life 
are graphically depicted in Bahama 
bill’s career—barratry, nefarious work 
in peaceful waters, and stolid waiting as 
the fated prey goes unwittingly to the 
fate from which a signal of warning 
might save her; strategy in dealing with 
men of their own trade, and the full 
operation of the law of Every Man for 
Himself; these are in this book of great 
interest to those who have at least a 
yachting acquaintance with salt water. 

The Bahamas were once the haunt of 
the pirate and the prison of the convict. 
Of late they have been little talked about, 
but their wraiths of all romances of the 
day of the galleon and Sir Francis Drake 
beckon to passing ships. Sports AFIELD 
does not review a great number of books, 
and in the matter of sea literature the 
work would be too arduous for the re- 
tired. Admirals on its staff; but they 
are all willing to say that “Bahama Bill” 
is a worthy and successful attempt in a 
new direction—a story of the strand and 
the reefs that lie between the harbor and 
the stormy deep. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
* t % 

Rop MAKING FOR BEGINNERS. By Perry 
D. Frazer. Forest and Stream Pub. 
Co., New York. Price, $1.00 post- 
paid. 

What constitutes a thorough sports- 
man? I possess a comrade who main- 
tains that the thorough sportsman has 
yet to be; for to his manner of classifi- 
cation a thorough sportsman would be 
one who knew the habits of the bird, 
beast or fish he pursued for sport; who 
could mount his game in life-like man- 
ner, or with pencil and brush portray 
its attitudes and haunts; who could tie 
his own flies; who could catch his own 
baits, and who possessed other charac- 
teristics that not one hunter or acgler 
in a thousand could attain. When I 
picked up “ Rod Making for Beginners,” 
by Perry D. Frazer, the thought came 
to me: If Doc sees this book he will 
have another accomplishment for the 
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sportsman to aspire to, if he would wish 
to be entered in the Doctor’s exclusive 
class. Apropos, the Doctor has yet his 
first bird to grass and his first fish to 
beach; also he admits he has yet his 
first thorough sportsman to meet. So 
all you woods loafers who love the woods 
and waters, rod and gun, canoe and 
camera—who have been standing around 
and passing in magazines and books as 
sportsmen—are, to use Doc’s own words, 
“only pretenders.” But personally you 
and I do not agree with Doc or his no- 
tions—not by a jug full! 

“Rod Making for Beginners” is just 
what the name implies. It is a volume 
that starts at the beginning by giving 
a short résumé of rod history. It treats 
of the different kinds of woods used in 
their construction, with the author’s and 
others’ opinion as to their utilities; ad- 
vises which wood the beginner should 
select for a starter and by rules, meas- 
urements and the use of a few common 
tools carries one along to the acme of 
material—bamboo cane. 

The wording is simple, the directions 
clear and terse, the diagrams so plain 
that any one with mechanical ingenuity 
should be able to follow him from start 
to finish, and after a few trials build 
a good practical rod. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Frazer is known to 
the craft as one of the best amateur 
rod makers in this country; also that 
he knows how to judge and handle a 
rod so as to enable him to draw down 
the prizes at casting tournaments. Un- 
der these circumstances the fact that he 
is the author of this book is sufficient 
for all anglers to know the work pos- 
sesses merit and is just what Mr. Frazer 
claims—a book of instruction for those 
anglers who would like to build their 
own rods but heretofore have been un- 
able to obtain a book that was not only 
practical but up-to-date. 

The volume is illustrated with dia- 
grams that show the building-up process 
and gives special chapters on the mak- 
ing of bait casting, fly and salmon fly 
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rods for fresh-water angling and other 
chapters on salt-water rods. It is very 
thorough. But if you are not handy 
with tools, do not try to make a split 
bamboo fly rod. Mr. Frazer says the 
principal tools are file, sand paper, jack- 
knife and plane. That may be; but 
this individual angler could not make a 
rod if he controlled all the bamboo cane 
in the jungle and possessed several rooms 
full of tools. It is to him who possesses 
the knack of handling tools that this 
book will blaze the trail for, and to such 
an one this small volume should be in- 
dispensable. E. K. STEDMAN. 


* * * 


THE ROMANCE OF THE REAPER. By 
Herbert N. Casson. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. Price, $1.00. 

This little 8vo. volume of nearly 200 
pages is full of information that will be 
of keenest interest, not only to those 
who are interested in the inception and 
development of one of the greatest in- 
ventions of this or any other age, but to 
the statistician who would follow the 
marvelous increase in the supply of bread 
stuffs made possible by its perfection. 
It has made the American farmer a 
financier. It has made us the champion 
food-producers of the world. With the 
old sickle of our grandfathers it took 
three hours of a man’s life to reap a 
bushel of wheat; today it takes ten min- 
utes. In 1906 we Americans—85,000,000 
of people—ate seven bushels of wheat 
apiece; nay, more: we sent a thousand 
million dollars’ worth to the rest of the 
human family. In the last century Mal- 
thus scared the world into hysterics by 
his prophecies of over-population. To- 
day the reaper is the greatest foe— 
greater than our great President—to race 
suicide. It has built railroads and navies. 
It enabled us, during the greatest civil 
war of modern times, to feed our armies 
and to carry that great struggle to a suc- 
cessful issue, while at the same time we 
sent food stuffs abroad and waxed stead- 
ily richer, day by day. 

“The Romance of the Reaper” tells 
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the story of our industrial development 
by telling the story of the pluck and en- 
ergy of an humble American who gave 
up his life to its development and per- 
fecting. 

The invention of the harvester and the 
wonderful development of farm machin- 
ery has done more than make its in- 
ventors rich. It has opened the way to 
affluence directly to many an humble 
farmer boy who has found his way into 
the offices and sales-rooms of this great 
industry. The writer could tell the story 
of one such who went from a little Ne- 
braska village, step by step, until his 
word is the final one in the councils of 
the great International Harvester Com- 
pany today. Indirectly, it has brought 
independence to our millions of farmers, 
the backbone of our Republic; it has 
made a market for our steel and iron, 
built the railroads that cover the great 
West and Northwest like a cobweb; it 
has built and is building today a great 
industrial empire that places us easily 
first in the family of nations. 

“The Romance of the Reaper ” should 
be in the hands of every farmer’s son 
in the United States for the practical 
insight it gives of the wonderful, prac- 
tical and material development that has 
made our native land a leader and a 
power among the nations of the earth. 

CLARENCE A. MurcH. 


*~” * * 


Tue Loom oF THE Desert. By Idah 
Meacham Strobridge. Price, $1.75. 
Published by the Artemisia Bindery, 
231 East Avenue Forty-one, Los An- 
geles, California. 

If we have long delayed our word for 
this book, it has not been for inattention. 
We have read its stories and looked upon 
its changing pictures of the desert wastes 
and sentinel sierras, and we have gone 
with its people into the trails where the 
guide is Death or Despair. For the des- 
ert is the Kingdom of the Dead, and 
those who venture upon its uncharted 
wastes have their sight fixed longingly 
upon its farther shores, where the sound 


of the mountain streams is the song of 
Life. If we have any criticism of the 
book, The Loom of the Desert, it would 
be that its stories are sad and sometimes 
wrench our dormant sympathies; but for 
every mile, every rod of the desert, is a 
place where some one, dazed and help- 
less with fatigue and hunger and thirst, 
has looked with glazing eyes towards its 
crystal horizons, beyond which was all 
for which he lived and died. The pop- 
pies flame into fiery waves along its 
shores, and the silvery leaflets of the 
unconquerable sage merge into crested 
waves that glisten in the pitiless sun; 
the cactus breaks into radiant bloom, and 
the sand-lily spreads its constellations 
about the traveler’s feet; but always 
there follow close upon his steps the De- 
stroying Fates, anxious for their prey— 
beckoning across from sky to sky for the 
faithful agents in their works, Thirst and 
Hunger, pitiless storms of sleet-like sand 
and blood-red dust—and watched, them- 
selves, with cruel eyes by the wolf, the 
rattler, the vulture, and the unseen rep- 
tiles of the soil. The yell of the Apache 
will be heard no more, but Death has 
its factors everywhere, and the harvest 
is always reaped. 

And so, as we look upon the glory of 
its prismatic coloring and shifting lights, 
we forget that we stand in the places 
of men long dead, and in the pictures 
drawn by Mrs. Strobridge, the fate of 
another atom of humanity is eliminated 
unwittingly from the inspiring scenes. 
She says herself: 


‘There, in the land set apart for Silence, 
and Space, and the Great Winds, Fate—a grim 
still figure—sits weaving the destinies of the 
men and women of the desert. The shuttles 
fly to and fro without ceasing, and into the 
strange web are woven the threads of Light, 
and Joy, and Love; but more often are they 
those of Sorrow, or Death, or Sin. To keep 
this always in mind will help the better to 
understand these people of the plains, whose 
lives must oft be sombre-hued.’’ 


As we read the stories that are woven 
into The Loom of the Desert, we learn 
what it is to love where the world is all 
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for two, or to hate where in the eternal 
solitudes men leap at each other’s 
throats, when the face of a fair woman 
is of all sights the rarest and the best, 
where the scowl of an enemy is as the 
rustle of an adder’s coil. 

In this book the traveler will live again 
his days in the Silent Lands, thanking 
the author for her skilful imagery. 

CuHaArRLeEs F. ALLEN. 
* * * 

British HiGHwAys AND Byways. As 
seen from a Motor Car. By Thos. D. 
Murphy. L. C. Page & Co., 200 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, Mass. Price, $3.00. 
This book is a chronicle of a five thou- 

sand mile tour in England, Wales and 

Scotland. Not a tour of cities by any 

means, but of the most delightful coun- 

try in the world, with its towns, villages, 
historic spots and solitary ruins. The 
author disclaims the idea of a guide 
book, yet the maps, together with the 
comments on highways, towns and coun- 
try, will prove of some value even in 
that capacity. The book, with its many 
illustrations and its record of visits to 
out-of-the-way places, will be acceptable 
to those who may desire to tour Britain 
by rail or cycle, as well as by motor 
car, and will prove extremely interesting 
and instructive to those who may not 
expect to visit that country in person but 
who desire to learn more of it and its 
people. The work is a magazine of 
varied information and charming de- 
scription, replete with interesting his- 
torical events charmingly told, and, on 
the whole, is a delightful journey for 
any reader to take in spirit, while the 
color plates, from original paintings from 
obviously competent artists, will aid 
largely in alluring the attention to and 
fixing the memory of the reader upon 
the incidents and places described in the 


text. Tuos. H. FRASER. 
+ * * 


THE Pistol AND Revotver. By A. L. 
A. Himmelwright, President United 
States Revolver Association. 

A handy pocket-size volume of 157 
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pages of practical information covering 
the entire subject of pistol and revolver 
shooting. This work is strictly up-to- 
date, including the latest developments 
in smokeless powder; the 1908 Revolver 
Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy 
and the National Guard; the Annual 
Championship Matches and _ Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United 
States Revolver Association, etc. Be- 
sides being a useful, practical hand-book . 
for the experienced marksman, the work 
will also prove particularly valuable for 
beginners. Table of Contents.—Histor- 
ical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket; 
Ammunition—Rim Fire, Central Fire; 
Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol 
Shooting for Ladies; Clubs and Ranges ; 
Hints to Beginners; Selection of Arms; 
Manipulation; Position and Aiming; 
Target Practice; Cleaning and Care of 
Arms ; Reloading Ammunition—Primers, 
Shells, Bullets, Powders and Reloading. 

The volume is bound in three styles: 
Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00; full mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Sent to any address post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by Sports 
Afield Pub. Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


SPORT IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The good water for which the stream 
drivers have been so thankful, bringing 
out all the logs in the New Bruns- 
wick streams, will also be appreciated 
by the anglers. There is nothing so ex- 
asperating to salmon anglers, fishing in 
such rivers as the Matapedia, Res- 
tigouche, Nepisiguit and Miramichi, 
as having the tail end of a drive of logs 
come along and a lot of horses and 
men splashing through the pools. We 
have seen this kept up well into the first 
week of July and it practically spoils 
the salmon fishing in many of the best 
pools. It has been raining off and on 
there a great deal of late. This should 
keep the water in the rivers up to a fair 
pitch. If they retain their present 
height until June 20, splendid salmon 
fishing may be depended on in all the 
larger rivers. Even if they should fall 
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considerably, good fishing will be pretty 
certain. What kills the angling always 
is low water early in the summer. The 
fish play about in the Bays and are taken 
in the outside nets. 

During the past three years good pro- 
tection has been given to the smaller 
streams which salmon used to frequent, 
and we would not be surprised if there 
was excellent salmon fishing this year 
in most of them. Take the Jacquet and 
Charlo, for instance. If these two rivers 
receive anything like adequate care for 
another year or two, they can be de- 
pended on to give excellent results. Ten 
years ago it was nothing unusual to go 
to the Jacquet any time in July and get 
7 to 10 salmon in a day; for some rea- 
son or other the river gave out. It has 
been said that it was systematically 
poached during the late summer months 
by an organized gang who came from a 
town not a hundred miles from the vil- 
lage. 

Reports from Nova Scotia rivers are 
also favorable, and as there was excel- 
lent salmon fishing in the Margaree and 
other rivers in Cape Breton last year, 
as well as magnificent trout fishing in 
hundreds of rivers and lakes, good sport 
may be expected. In fact, if anglers 
will make inquiry they will find all the 
fishing they could wish for in almost 
any part of the Provinces they may 
choose. 

Great interest is being taken in the 
effort of a few earnest sportsmen 
throughout the Province to establish 
branches of the Fish and Game Associa- 
tion and enlist the guides and game war- 
dens. It looks as if it might be success- 
ful. A good deal depends on what ac- 
tion the New Brunswick Government 
takes. It is said the Association is anx- 
ious to have the Government hand over 
the control of the fish and game to a 
commission. Whether this would be a 
wise move just at this time is doubtful; 
many of the best friends of protection 
are opposed to it and it will require care- 
ful thought. 

The Ter-Centenary celebration at 
Quebec will bring many thousands of 
Americans into Canada who have never 
before visited the country. It is ex- 
pected that many of these will take ad- 
vantage of the chance and spread out 


over the Maritime Provinces before they 
return to their homes. With this in 
view, the railways are making prepara- 
tions for handling large numbers of pas- 
sengers. In this connection we are 
pleased to report a decided improvement 
in the hotels which cater to this class 
of trade. A fine new hotel has been 
erected at Chatham, New Brunswick. 
There are good ones at Bathurst and 
Newcastle. The old Inch-Arran House 
at Dalhousie (once such a favorite) has 
been reopened, and a fine new house is 
being built at Campbellton. We hear 
also that there are several good houses 
now ready for guests along the Gaspé 
side of Bay Chaleur. 

This, by the way, is one of the most 
interesting districts in Canada, and 
Americans who have gone there are de- 
lighted with it. It may not be generally 
known that it is really one of the oldest 
settled parts of Canada. Away back as 
far as 1620 the French fishermen had 
establishments for curing fish there. 
Missions were also established and the 
Jesuits and Recollets were at Percé in 
1625. They had also a mission at Mis- 
cow (on the south shore of the Bay) in 
1624, and in 1642 moved to the mouth 
of the Nepisiguit, near where Bathurst 
now stands. A visitor at such places as 
Paspebiac and Percé will find customs 
in vogue which will remind him of Brit- 
tany in France, from which Province 
the forefathers of the fishermen came in 
the 17th century. It is also on the 
Gaspé coast that the great Jersey firms 
have their headquarters. The firm of 
Charles Robin & Co. have been here for 
300 years, and the regulations and cus- 
toms by which the fishermen are bound 
are very much like those in vogue in the 
Canadian Northwest when the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. was in its prime. A splendid 
steamer service now connects this coun- 
try with Campbellton, on the Inter- 
colonial Railway, and the Atlantic and 
L. S. Ry., which connects with the main 
line at Matapedia, also runs as far as 
Paspebiac. We would advise intending 
visitors to write Edward Hickson, 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada. Mr. 
Hickson is a thorough sportsman and 
will cheerfully give information about 
any district in the Maritime Provinces 
or Eastern Quebec. 
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The accompanying photos show a new speed 
boat which is now being built by the Rippley 
Hardware Co., boat builders, of Grafton, I1l. 

The cuts are of a boat 22 ft. long and 4 ft. 
beam, fitted with a 7% horse-power engine. 
This type of boat is built in all sizes, from 22 
to 40 ft. 

In placing this boat on the market the build- 
ers have combined all possible elements of 
strength, durability and comfort with the best 
speed lines. The hull is constructed of the best 
selected galvanized steel sheets, No. 16 to No. 




















NEW RIPPLEY SPEED BOAT.--Bow View. 
Length, 22 ft. by 4 ft. Beam, 





18 gauge. Ribs are of channel steel, properly 
shaped and securely riveted to the sheets. Keel 
is ‘also of steel—making the hull practically 
indestructible. The interior woodwork is of 
selected oak, cypress being used where lightness 
is necessary; all being finished with marine 
spar varnish. Deck is canvased and water- 
proofed. The interior arrangement consists of 
a gombination of seats and lockers, affording 
the. maximum of room and comfort. Where it 
is so desired, the cockpit is arranged for chairs. 

The engine is placed well forward on a foun- 
dation of special construction and is noticeably 
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free from the vibration found in most steel 
beats. Operating levers on engine and steering 
gear are within reach and under full control of 
one person. Under operation the boat has 
shown absolute steadiness and considerable 
speed for a boat of its weight and capacity. One 
of these boats (just completed and without be- 
ing previously run) entered a race in the 22-ft. 
class, held under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Motor Boat Assn., May 26, 1908, at Grafton, 
Ills—winning the race over a course of 7 
miles in 44 minutes. 

The Rippley Hardware Co., Box S, Grafton, 
Ills., will be pleased to answer all inquiries 
relative to the above speed boats, and their 
prices are assuredly the lowest of any first-class 
beat-building firm. 


—_ 


IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS. 





Colorado Dolorosa, of other days, who stood 
with blood-stained skirts in the midst of sav- 
age warfare and the changing of the primitive 
into the civilized, looks out today as she did 
in *49 and welcomes to her gates the eager 
pilgrims that are coming across her plains. 
In the stead of Pawnees, there will be Tam- 
many braves, and the sons and daughters of 
pioneers will glide in Pullmans where Death 
waylaid the ones from whom no word has ever 
come. 

The buffalo are gone, and the yelling In- 
dians no longer circle the camp of the path- 
finder, and much is changed beside. On the 
breast of Colorado Alegre are rarest gems; in 
her robes are the glories of silk and lace; her 
feet are no longer bare and torn and her dig- 
nity has all the royal beauty of a chosen queen. 
Yet in her hands are the same bright flowers— 
the columbine, wild rose, blue asters, and the 
stars—that shine in humble beauty beside 
the weary desert trails. The mountains are 
unchanged; the rivers—Oh! the rivers of Col- 
orado! what memories they wake!—the Blue, 
the White, the Green; Rio Grande of the North, 
the Roaring Fork, the Purgatoire, the River of 
Lost Souls, the Platte, the Arkansas—singing 
still the songs of creation’s infancy; they are 
yet the same, and upon the banks of the Chama, 
where the Spaniard said his masses 80 years 
before the Mayflower lay to off Plymouth Rock, 
no man has yet a dwelling place. 

Colorado is the Hostess of the West; she can 
afford it; it is her pleasure and her pride. It 
is her capital city, Denver, that has prepared 
a $500,000 Auditorium, seating 12,500 people, 
and. put $100,000 in the Democratic National 
Committee as a gift, in recognition of the 
choosing of that city as the place of the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, July 7, 1908. Her 
hospitality knows no partisanship, and she 
opens her vistas for the feet of the toilers and 
the spenders alike. 

There are two great railway systems in Col- 
orado, each with its own points of interest— 
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one of which we have mentioned in the June 
number. The other is the Rio Grande Railroad, 
called for short the D. & R. G. In keeping 
with its usual enterprise, this road has lately 
issued four new books for the information of 
travelers—practical, explicit, and beautiful. 
To describe them is not practicable, but their 
names will be given, with a list of the principal 
illustrations. 

“The Democratic National Convention of 1908” 
is the most pretentious of the four books. Its 
covers show the dome of the State Capitol and 
Denver’s Welcome Arch in bronze. Within 
are views of the Union Depot at Denver, 
the Capitol, the new Auditorium, and seat- 
ing plans, Denver City Library, U. S. Mint, 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, a bird’s-eye view of 
Denver, and a map of Colorado. Very prac- 


MANITOBA FIELD TRIAL CLUB. 





As in years.past, the field-trial season of 1908 
will be inaugurated with the trials of the Man- 
itoba Field Trial Club, commencing Sept, 1. The 
Derby and All Age Stake each provide purses 
of $375, divided into three moneys. The Cham- 
pionship Stake, open only to dogs that have won 
in competition a place at field trials, provides a 
gold medal for the owner of the dog and $50 
cash to the handler. 

Entries for the Derby close July 1, 1908. En- 
tries for the All Age Stake close Aug. 1, 1908. 
Forfeit in each stake is $5, with $10 to start. 
Nominations to the Championship Stake must 
be made not later than Aug. 1, with $10 forfeit 
and $15 additional to start. Forfeit money 
must accompany each entry and no entry will be 











THE NEW RIPPLEY SPEED BOAT.—Outboard View.—Length, 22 ft. by 4 ft. Beam. 


Showing Light Canopy Top, which lowers over Cockpit. 








tical information is given regarding tours 
within Colorado and to Salt Lake City, Santa 
Fé and other points. 

“Around the Circle” describes a trip of 1,000 
miles, via Pueblo, Alamosa, the Toltec Gorge, 
Durango, Ouray, the Black Canyon and Marshall 
Pass, that may be made at leisure and which 
has no equal in America. The best views ob- 
tainable have been used in profusion and it 
is worth a great deal to see them, if only in 
the pleasure of anticipation. 

“Camping in the Rockies” and “Hotels and 
Boarding Houses” are smaller books giving 
answers to hundreds of necessary questions. 

Any of the above mentioned books may be 
had free by sending your address to S. K. 
Hooper, G. P. A., or F. A. Wadleigh, Ass’t G. 
P. A., Denver, Colo., who have an established 
reputation for courtesy in all their dealings 
with the public. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





accepted unless name and address of owner of 
the dog is given. 

No entries for the Derby will be accepted un- 
less accompanied by a certificate in writing 
from the owner of the sire of the entry or from 
the owner of the dam of the entry, certifying as 
to date of the birth of the dog entered. Any 
owner or handler located for training purposes 
within eight miles of the field trial headquar- 
ters will be debarred from running dogs in the 
trials. All dogs that have been duly entered in 
any of the field-trial events are allowed to enter 
Manitoba and remain 90 days free of duty. 
Those interested in the trials should communi- 
cate with Mr. Eric Hamber, Secretary M. F 
T. C., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


— 


J. M. HueHES won high professional average 
at the big Beaver Dam shoot—scoring 141 ex 
150 with Peters loaded shells. 
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I cannot fix my mind today 
On what I have to do: 
A picture haunts my inner eye 
Of waters swift and blue. 
My fingers itch to cast a fly, 
The bells of memory chime 
And call me to the woods and fields— 
For this is fishing time! 


I long to see the sunfish play, 
The minnows’ merry school, 
The trout beneath the shelving bank 
Or in his favorite pool, 
And all the silver finny folk 
That throng the watery clime— 
So hand me out the old brown coat 
I keep for fishing time! 
—Minna Irving in Leslie’s Weekly. 
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J. M. Hvenes won high professional and 
high general average at the Waverly (Minn.) 
shoot, scoring 345 ex 375 in a heavy rain. He 
used Peters factory-loaded shells. 

* - ca 

HIcH professional average at Wilmington, O., 
was won by C. A. Young, who scored 388 ex 
400 with Peters factory-loaded Ideal shells. Mr. 
Young made a run of 156 straight on the ist 
day of the tournament, broke 25 straight from 
20 yds. and 23 ex 25 from 30 yds.; all with 
the same load. 

* * * 

Harvey Drxon of Joplin, Missouri, won second 
amateur average at Memphis, June 4, with 
Peters shells, scoring 375 ex 400 in the Handi- 
cap Gun Contest. Mr. Dixon, who was a scratch 
man, made a run of 126 straight and lost only 
because of the liberal handicap allowance of 
one of the other contestants. 


= 7 * 
Tue Lorenz Sure Catch Trolling and Casting 


Baits are most effective and are a sure catch for 
the “short biter.” They can be used with 


minnow, frog or pork rind and with or without 


spoon for trolling or casting. When minnows 
or frogs are not used, good results can be se- 
cured by attaching to single hook a piece of 
salt pork, cut wedge-shape, about 2% inches 
long and tapering, so as to wiggle and imitate 
a live minnow. There are days when the fish 
bite short; the minnow is torn in the tail, but 
the fish escapes the hook. The Lorenz Sure 
Catch is a winner for bass and muscalonge. 
If your dealer does not carry them in stock, 
write direct to Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WE have received catalogue of Rambler Auto- 
mobiles from the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, 
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Kenosha, Wis., a beautiful example of the print- 
er’s art—the illustrations showing that Rambler 
owners enjoy the sports for which Sports 
AFIELD stands. The Rambler Automobile, “the 
car of service,” is certainly a winner and steadi- 
ly growing. In 1901 the factory comprised 70,- 
000 square ft. of floor space and a ground area 
ot slightly over 7 acres. Today the factory 
floor space aggregates over 15 acres, with total 
ground area of 45 acres; this signifies business 
and the result of constantly keeping at it and 
pushing a good thing along. The purchase of 
an automobile involves careful investigation 
and study, and the Rambler will bear the closest 
inspection and make good its claims to perfec- 
tion. Even the doubting Thomas must agree 
that the automobile is no fad but that it is the 
rightful successor to the horse under many 
conditions of road and weather. It never tires 
(except on its wheels), and while it may drink 
plentifully of gasoline, it is usually steady and 
gets there and back without a murmur—bar- 
ring possibly the “mellow horn” upon occasions. 


21> 


BASS FISHING IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 





Wabasha, Minnesota, will be one of 
Meccas for river fishing this summer. Every- 
thing indicates this. The river has been high 
for three weéks, which gives the fish an op- 
portunity to deposit their fry and get back into 
the Father of Waters without being molested. 
Wabasha is now recognized from east to west 
and from north to south as the natural home 
of the small mouth black bass and it has al- 
ways been the home of the beautiful little sand 
pike that ranks second to the brook trout. Next 
comes that old reliable, the wall-eyed pike, which 
has been caught here ever since the water has 
been flowing to the Gulf of Mexico. Last 
season’s catch was something to brag of and 
the outlook is much brighter than it was last 
season. Then comes the calico or rock bass, 
the white bass, catfish, sunfish, bullhead, perch, 
buffalo and any amount of other varieties. 

And the next thing is the necessary fishing 
tackle, which is handled right here, to lure 
these monsters of the deep and safely land 
them in your boats. Fred O’Reilly has opened 
up a first-class sporting goods store in Wa- 
basha, where he has a very large line of rods, 
pails, boxes, reels, landing nets, tishing hats, 
and more than a hundred varieties of artificial 
bait. 

The hotels are situated within easy access 
to the river and dates are being made now and 
rooms assigned to a great many or the fol- 
lowers of Izaak Walton, who have been here 
many seasons and who intend to come again. 
If you are a lover of rod and reel you will not 
miss it if you try Wabasha. Suitable guides 
can be secured who will show you how to find 
them. For information regarding dates, 
guides, bait and fishing tackle, write to Fred 
O’Reilly, Wabasha, Minn. 


the 
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WINCHESTER 


22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
HE’S YOURS! 


HIS handy little ten-shot 

rifle, like history, repeats 
itself, the recoil being utilized 
to do the reloading. The 
novelty of its operation affords 
possibilities for practice and 
pleasure which no other 
“twenty-two’’ does. It makes 
an outing outfit complete. 


FREE: Send address for Catalogue of Winchester— 
the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN: CONN. 


Bien Suis are 
Flying 


when you are after game of 
any kind,or when you are shoot- 
ing at the traps, you must havea 
good powder if you want results. 


If you do want results specify 
any one of our Brands. 


au FOALS 
1b UN: 


Shotgun Smokeless 


10) 8) 10), Ba “INFALLIBLE” 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E.C. Improved)” 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 
| ae ae D1 ORD oO). te D) an | 2. (0) 8) a) 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 














OUR be interest you—Fac-similes of 

ortraits of Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. 4, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. . 
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Cuas. J. WErtRIcK, a popular Colfax, Iowa, 
sportsman reports that the 1908 Bob White 
prospect is very bright; he says that the birds 
wintered in fine shape and that they are more 
plentiful than usual. Sportsmen in that local- 
ity are expecting great sport in the fall. 


* * * 


At Falls City, Neb., June 5, Peters shells 
were decidedly in evidence. S. A. Huntley won 
high amateur and high general averages for the 
two days, breaking 390 ex 400—Wm. Veach be- 
ing 2nd with 385. High professional average 
was won by Ed. O’Brien, scoring 385. All these 
shooters used Peters shells. 


* * * 


Tue Frank and Martin Improved Reel Han- 
dle will fit any reel; it acts as a perfect balance 
and is always under control. When a fish 
strikes, continue to turn the reel handle and 
the fish may go and come at will, without giv- 
ing slack or undue tension on line. The tension 
on line is controlled by the reel handle and can 
be increased until handle becomes locked, en- 
abling one to reel in fish without further 
delay. The click and drag are also controlled 
by reel handle; there is no more slack line and 
the expert fisherman will find increased pleas- 
ure and less chance for losing fish. F. W. 
Andree, 77 and 78 Cawker Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis., the inventor, will be pleased to send fur- 
ther information to any reader of Sports AFIELD. 


* * * 


Tue BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE is a pneumatic gun 
and is operated entirely by air. It is not a 
spring gun. Air is corfpressed in an air cham- 
ber by a stroke or two of the pump rod, and, 
when released by pressure upon the trigger, 
throws a shot which will easily pass through a 
half-inch pine board. With more pressure upon 
air pump, even greater penetration is secured. 
It is an ideal gun for target practice and small 
game. Simple, efficient, inexpensive,.and it is 
not a toy. The Benjamin Air Rifle is a prac- 
tical gun for all sorts of small game—such as 
rabbits, squirrels, frogs and birds. Sold by 
all dealers or sent prepaid upon receipt of price 
—$2.50—by the Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 608 
North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


Ir was evening and the whole bunch of us 
were seated around the fire, while Pablo, our 
genial Mexican cook, bestirred himself in get- 
ting us up an A No. 1 meal on one of Kuder’s 
Little Pet stoves. He didn’t have as much room 
as on the kitchen range back in El Paso, but all 
the same we “took in” his hot biscuit, fried 
trout with bacon and two long dishes of baked 
frijoles, with thick strong Mexican chocolate 
(big cups of it)—all-done to turn. “It’s simply 
wonderful, the multifarious utilitariousness of 
that Kuder stove,” said Jim between mouthfuls; 
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“yet the hardware man had a hard time con- 
vincing me that that was the stove we wanted. 
He knew, though, and Kuder’s Little Pet is a pet 
indeed.” The Kuder stoves are made by a 
man who thoroughly understands what a camp- 
ing-out party requires. They are made in sey- 
eral different models by the Kuder Camp Stove 
Co., 5315 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ills., who 
will be pleased to send complete illustrated de- 
scriptions to any sportsman mentioning Sports 
AFIELD. 


- * a 
WHiIppPLe, the Motorcycle Man, 260 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, is a “live one’ and 


has done more to popularize the Motorcycle 
than any one else in this section. The Motor- 
cycle may well be termed the “missing link” 
between the bicycle and the automobile. In 
addition to representing several of the leading 
manufacturers—including the Merkel, Indian, 
Curtiss and Yale-California—he makes a special 
feature of second-hand Motorcycles, taken in 
exchange and thoroughly re-made at his fac- 
tory. Our readers will be interested in his 
“Bargain Bulletin” which is sent free to any 
address and which contains a long list of second- 
hand machines at marvelously low prices and 
an array of Motorcycle sundries and accessories 
which has probably never heretofore been col- 
lected under one roof. He has customers in 
remote sections—inciuding Mexico, Canada, 
South Africa, East India, Australia, the Phil- 
ippines and New Zealand. Mr Whipple is also 
an expert manipulator and mechanic and an all- 
around sportsman. Write for Bargain Bulletin 
to Whipple, the Motorcycle Man, 260 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 


_ 


SOME DEAD SHOT VICTORIES. 








The following are recent records made with 
Dead Shot Smokeless powder: 

May 25—Championship of the City of Winni- 
peg. Won by H. U. Lightcap; score, 47 ex 50. 

At Spring Valley (Minn.) meet F. G. Bills 
won high professional average—140 ex 150; 
Mrs. Topperwein winning 3d professional aver- 
age—133 ex 150. 

At Dayton, Ky., May 27, high professional 
average was won by H. Money—388 ex 400. 
Third professional average by A. M. Hatcher— 
372 ex 400. 

At the Audubon Gun Club’s shoot, W. B. 
Glover won the Audubon Handicap, C. S. Sid- 
way the 2d Audubon Handicap, and H. S. Welles 
was high gun for the entire program—159 ex 
170. 

At the Decoration Day shoot of the Social 
Target Club held at Kansas City, May 30, Ed 
O'Brien won high professional—215 ex 225 (in- 
cluding a straight run of 151); Chris. Gottlieb 
won 3d professional—204 ex 225; S. A. Huntley, 
high amateur—218 ex 225 (including a run of 
131 straight); F. O. Williams, 2d amateur—205 
ex 225, and F. M. Ehler, 3d amateur—202 ex 
225. All using Dead Shot Smokeless. 
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Repeating Gallery Rifles 


“The Bull’s Eye Kind” 


Made to take the famous .25 Stevens R. F. 
Cartridge. The only .25 caliber Rim Fire 
Repeating Rifle on the market. 








Stevens No. 80 Repeater, fitted 
with Bead Front and Sporting 
Rear Sights... ....... Price, $12.00 


No. 81, fitted with Lyman Front 
No.5, Stevens Leafand Lyman 
Receiver Sights. Price, $15.00 


No. 82, fitted with Lyman Front 
No. 5, Stevens Leaf and Ly- 
man Receiver with Cup Disc 





Me eh eer es Price, $15.25 
Ask your dealer—insist 160 Page illustrated 
on STEVENS RIFLES, catalog with handsome 
SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS, cover in colors, will be 
etc. If you cannot ob- mailed for five cents in 
tain, please let us know. stamps to cover postage. 

















J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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High amateur and high general averages at 
the Macon (Ga.) shoot were won by G. M. Col- 
lins, scoring 373 ex 400; H. T. McIntosh was 
2nd with 353. In the Dixie Handicap J. T. 
White won with a score of 45 ex 50,-McIntosh 
being 2nd with 43. All these gentlemen used 
Peters factory-loaded shells. 


* i * 

BUNIONS are painful and can be relieved by 
using The Fischer Bunion Protector, which 
reduces swelling, stops friction and irritation 
and keeps the shoes in shape. The Fischer 
Mfg. Co., 934 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis., send 
their Protector on free trial, and sufferers 
should certainly take advantage of their offer 
in this issue of Sports AFIELD. 

~ ~ a 


THE accompanying half-tone shows a nice 
little string to the-credit of the Freeport hook 
caught at Lake Kegonsa, Wisconsin, Aug. 3 


’ 











1907. The gentleman in the background is 
Henry Hoehn of Monroe, Wis., who “followed 
the Dutchman” and used Freeport hooks. The 
catch as above was the result. For handsomely 
illustrated booklet about fish and fishing, with 
all information relative to the Freeport Hook, 
address Louis Biersach, the Freeport Hook, 
Freeport, Ills. 
7. * * 

THE SALVAR MEDICINE Co., 1513 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo., claims that “Salvar” cures Locomo- 
tor-Ataxia, Blood Poison (acquired or heredi- 
tary), Paralysis, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Mala- 
ria and Jaundice. Any of our subscribers who 
may be afflicted should send for their literature 
and testimonials, which are certainly most con- 
vincing. Charles E. Gallagher, the discoverer 
and manufacturer, was for many years con- 
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nected with leading western railroads, is a prac- 
tical chemist, and is well known to many Wes- 
tern and Eastern sportsmen. 
= * = 
THERE is “something néw under the sun” that 
will interest fishermen. The Self-Striking Fish 
Cork is a most ingenious invention. Attached 
to the line, same as an ordinary float, it is ad- 
justed so that the moment a fish strikes—no 
matter how lightly—the spring is released, thus 
catching the fish, regardless of any inattention. 
One does not have to watch the float. It is 
self-striking. The Self-Striking Fish Cork Co., 
507 Temple Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., will mail sam- 
ple to any address on receipt of 50 cts., or 3 for 
$1.00. 


ok * + 

WE acknowledge receiving “Vacation Trips” 
--a neat little brochure descriptive of the High- 
lands of Ontario and the Algonquin and Temag- 
ami regions. It contains a number of interest- 
ing testimonials and plainly proves that the 
sportsman about to visit the great North Woods 
will do well by enlisting the advice and active 
interest of the Temagami Guiding Agency, 
Harry A. Corbett, Chief Guide, Dwight, Ontario, 
Canada. Mr. Corbett’s charges for outfitting 
camping parties are the most reasonable we 
have yet heard of. Send your address for a 
copy of Vacation Trips. 

* = * 

J. F. Grecory, 3319 Oregon Ave., Desk D, St. 
Louis, Mo., is certainly to be congratulated upon 
the success of his Magic Fish Lure. Starting 
about four years ago and selling at the modest 
price of 25 cts. per box, his sales during the 
past four years have aggregated over $37,000. 
Certainly the fish have reason to tremble, but 
results count. A simple non-poisonous powder 
—a flavor or seasoning to the bait; a small 
quantity mixed with water, the bait soaked in 
the liquid for a few minutes; and then if there 
are any fish in the vicinity, the temptation is 
too strong for them and they are ready for the 
string or basket. Send for circulars, etc. 

j * * & 

As every sportsman who has gone on a vaca- 
tion knows, getting ready for a trip is no small 
matter. The Camp Outfitting Company aims to 
take care of people who do not want to search 
a dozen catalogues and order from as many 
houses. Recognizing the fact that the hunter 
and fisherman want goods that they can rely 
upon in time of necessity, they have placed 
upon the market a line of supplies that for 
quality cannot be excelled. They have a water- 
proof tent that brings joy to the heart of the 
tentist and a score of other good things, 
so made as to occupy the smallest pos- 
sible space. This firm’s folding boats, fold- 
ing cots, chairs, stools, tables, minnow buckets, 
pails, baskets, fishing tackle, knives and cooking 
outfits need only to be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. Send in your address for new catalogue 
to the Camp Outfitting Co., 1661 North Main St., 
Racine, Wis. 
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Pulling for the Shore! 


One of Uncle Sam’s Navy boys was given up by the doctor. 


His stomach would not retain food or medicine, until a 
mess mate suggested 


Grape-Nuts 


On this world-famed food and milk he came about 40 lbs. 
in four months and got well. 


It requires no “Expert Chemist” to prove that 
“THERE’S A REASON” for Grape-Nuts. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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OUR TRIP TO ST. PETERSBURG. 





The 15th of February, 1904, found the writer, 
in company with his family, en route from 
Omaha to St. Petersburg, Florida. The weath- 
er up to that time had been quite pleasant. It 
was snowing when we left Omaha in the even- 
ing and kept it up during the night to the ex- 
tent of covering the ground many inches, de- 
laying our train several hours on its trip to 
Chicago. 

We left the latter city at 4 p. m. Evidences 
of the storm continued south to Atlanta, Ga., 
where we arrived at 11 a. m—many hours be- 
hind schedule time. Here we were obliged to 
wait until 5 p. m. and run on the schedule of 
a train leaving at that time, as our train had 
lost all rights. It was. impossible to move 
trains by telegraph, as the wires were all 
down—due to the storm’s having changed 
from deep snow further north to a heavy sleet 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


in that locality. We felt the need of a fire, for 
heating, not to exceed a half-dozen evenings 
during our entire stay. The bathing is fine. 
At low tide one can walk out a great distance— 
the beach being of a beautiful white sand. 
The fishing is, to use a slang phrase, the best 
ever. The wharf (a photo of which I en- 
close) will be found lined up two and three 
deep with enthusiasts trying for Spanish mack- 
erel and the many other fine game fish to be 
had here. : 

Many short side trips may be made from 
St. Petersburg at very little expense, among 
which may be mentioned a daily steamboat 
ride to Sarasota; a pleasant sail on the launch 
Rosebud to Pass a Grille, and many other 
points—not omitting the very interesting visit 
to the Rookery. 

A short trip across the bay into Manatee 
County will afford one all the sport that could 
be wished for. Capt. Budd, in company with 
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in the South. The same delay continued in 
our running time, until we arrived at Jack- 
sonville—12 hours late. Here we found sum- 
mer weather and the change was still 
more marked upon our arrival at St. Peters- 
burg, where we found everybody seemingly 
wearing their summer clothes. St. Peters- 
burg was at that time a place of about 2,000 
inhabitants. It is nicely located on a penin- 
sula extending between Tampa Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico and is an ideal place for a win- 
ter sojourn. Living is quite reasonable. One 
could secure a three or five-room furnished 
cottage for from $25 to $40 a month. Single 
rooms or rooms for light housekeeping would 
cost from $6 to $12 a month. Green vege- 
tables can be had the entire winter through. 
Many of the tourists were living in tents 
and were very comfortably situated indeed. 
They told me frost was.an unknown quantity 


several of the many good fellows of St. Peters- 
burg, has established a permanent camp out in 
the Bay, about seven miles below the city—a 
most delightful place to spend a few days, 
fishing, swimming and boating in company 
with the gentlemen who are always to be 
found at the camp. It is also a good idea to 
make a trip out to the Ostrich Farm, where 
you will see a fine bunch of birds. Taking 
it all in all, I feel that I am justified in say- 
ing to any one seeking to escape the rigors of 
the winter months of our Northern climate: 
No better place can be found than in the vicin- 
ity of St. Petersburg. The climate is all 
one could desire; there is no better drinking 
water anywhere and one can fish, hunt or boat 
to his heart’s content. It really is an ideal 
place for genuine rest and recreation. 
C. B. Littte. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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